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PREFACE 

Four hundred years ago, in the little town of 
St. Di6 in Lorraine, the geographer, Martin 
Waldseemiiller, published two world maps, one 
for use as a globe, the other a flat projection 
of the then known world. These two maps 
were the first that gave to the new world the 
name “America,” which it bears to this day. 
At the same time, WaldseemtiHer published a 
pamphlet of forty pages whose purpose was to 
explain the world map and its various features, 
its bearings on geographical sides, and its record 
of new discoveries. Here the author set forth 
his reason for calling the newly found continent 
“ America.” The pamphlet bore the title, Cos- 
mographies Introductio or Introduction to Cos- 
mography. By cosmography was meant geog- 
raphy, but Waldseemuller’s little work has 
special reference to the world map published at 
the same time. As part of the Cosmographies 
Introductio appeared a Latin version of the 
four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci. It was to 
serve as a justification for calling the new world 
“America.” 
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Preface 

The United States Catholic Historical Society, 
desirous of commemorating the four-hundredth 
anniversary of this notable event, publishes here- 
with a little memorial volume consisting: 

First. Of an excellent facsimile reprint of 
the 1507 edition of the Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio, which is one of the treasures of the 
University Library of Strasburg. This also in- 
cludes the four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, 
translated into Latin by Jean Basin of Sendacour. 
This copy belonged in 1510 to the celebrated 
humanist Beatus Rhenanus of Schlettstadt as ap- 
pears from his name at the foot of the title-page. 

Second. Of the translation of these two 
documents into English ; the Cosmographia In- 
troductio being translated by Prof. Edward Burke 
and the Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci by 
Dr. Mario E. Cosenza; 

Third. Of an excellent reduced facsimile of 
Waldseemiiller’s map, 14x26 inches (the original 
is 8 feet long and 4 % feet high), from the only 
remaining copy of the map found in 1901 by 
Professor Joseph Fischer, S.J., at the castle of 
Wolfegg in Wiirtemberg; 

Fourth. Of a facsimile copy of the Wald- 
seemiiller globe, now in the Hauslab-Liechten- 
stein collection at Vienna which was identified 
by Gallois ; 

Fifth. Of an introduction discussing the 
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various problems raised by W aldseemuller’s pub- 
lications by Prof. Joseph Fischer, S.J., the dis- 
coverer of the Waldseemuller map, and Prof. F. 
von Wieser of the University of Innsbruck, 
whose authoritative scholarship on all questions 
touching Martin Waldseemtiller is recognized 
everywhere. 

It is needless to say a word on the appropri- 
ateness of this publication at the present time. 
Besides its sentimental value, the publication will 
offer the reader a copy of the oldest map cut in 
wood, and probably of the oldest wall map ever 
published. The map will exhibit a picture of 
the world such as it was known four hundred 
years ago and, we may add, substantially such as 
it was known to Columbus himself, while the 
facsimile of the pamphlet will present us with a 
piece of early Strasburg black letter. 

The Editor desires to express his warm recog- 
nition of the courtesies of Professors Fischer, 
S.J., and von Wieser in preparing their authori- 
tative exposition of the history and significance 
of the Cosmographies Introductio and the accom- 
panying documents. He also returns his sincere 
thanks to Dr. Leigh Harrison Hunt, Professors 
William Fox, August Rupp, and Dr. J. Vincent 
Crowne of the College of the City of New 
York for valuable assistance given in the prepa- 
ration of this work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By Prof. JOS. FISCHER, S.J., 
and Prof. FR. v. WIESER, Ph.D. 

Four hundred years ago, on the 25th of April, 
1507, there appeared in a little out-of-the-way 
Vosges village, St. Di6, in Lorraine, a little book 
destined to attain great historical importance — a 
book which later became of the utmost interest, 
particularly for America. The title of the book 
is as follows: 

COSMOGRAPHIC INTRODVCTIO, 
CVM QVIBVSDAM GEOMETRIC AC 
ASTRONOMIC PRINCIPIIS AD EAM 
REM NECESSARIIS. 

Insuper quatuor Arwerici Vespucii Navi- 
gationes. 

Universalis Cosmographiae descriptio tarn in 
solido quam piano, eis etiam insertis, quas 
Ptholomaeo ignota a nuperis reperta sunt. 

As appears from the title, this book consists 
of two distinct parts: a geographical introduc- 
tion ( Cosmographies Introductio ), and an account 
of the four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci {^ua- 
tuor Americi Vespucii Navigationes). Moreover, 
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we see that two maps belong to the book — a. 
globe and a plane projection, on which, in 
addition to what was already known to Ptolemy, 
all newly discovered lands are laid down. 

This work in its four parts was destined to 
satisfy, in great measure, the lively interest 
evinced by all classes of that day in geograph- 
ical research, and particularly in the marvelous 
accounts of the discoveries recently made by 
the Spanish and Portuguese. 

The publication met with instant success, and 
in a few months several editions of the text 
were issued. The map, as Waldseemuller him- 
self informs us in a later publication, attained in 
a short time a circulation of not less than a 
thousand copies. 

So it came about that a proposal made in the 
text and carried out in the two maps, viz., that 
the newly discovered continent be called 
AMERICA, was at once generally adopted and 
prevailed despite later opposition. 

On the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
christening of America, it seems right and proper 
to render more generally accessible in facsimile 
the four parts of the publication to which the 
New World owes its name. 

The parts of the original publication of 1507 
at present are scattered ; they are v bibliographical 
curiosities and accessible only to the select few. 
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Of the Cosmographies Introductio, printed at 
St. Di6, in 1 50 7, omitting mention of later re- 
prints, 1 we have two chief editions: one of the 
25th of April, 1 507 (vii Kal. Mail ), and the 
other of the 29th of August, 1507 {tin Kal. 
Sept.)' Of each of these editions there are two 
variants. In one Martinus Ilacomilus (the 
Graecized form of the name of Waldseemiiller), 
and in the other the Gymnasium Vosagense are 
named as the editors. These variations appear 
in the dedication of the work to the Emperor 
Maximilian I : 

1 . Divo Maximiliano Ccesari Augusto Martinus 
Ilacomilus feelieitatem optat. 

2. Divo Maximiliano Casari semper Augusto 
Gynnasium ( ! ) Vosagense non rudibus indoctisve 
artium humanitatis commentatoribus nunc exultans 
gloriam cun (!) feeliei desiderat principatu. 

The Gymnasium Vosagense was composed of 


1 The Strasburg edition appeared in 1509, the undated Lyons 
edition about 1518. 

a Detailed statements regarding the differences in the two 
editions and their readings may be found in the following : [M. 
D’Avezac] , Martin Hylacomylus Waltzemuller , ses ouvrages et ses colla- 
tor ate urs y Paris, 1867 ; H. Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustis- 
sima , New York, 1866, and Additions , Paris, 1872 ; Ed. Meaume, 
Recherches critiques et bibliographiques sur Am eric Vesfuce et ses Voy- 
ages (M6noires Soc. d’Arch^ologie Lorraine, 3® serie, t. xvi, Nancy, 
1888; J. Boyd-Thacher, The Continent of America , Its Discovery 
and Its Baptism , New York, 1896 ; F. v. Wieser in his introduction 
to the facsimile edition of the Cosmographies Introductio in the col- 
lection, Drucke und Holzschnitte des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts in 
getreuer Nachbildung, Strasburg, T. H. Ed. Heitz, 1907. 
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a small group of humanists' which Canon 
Walter Ludd, secretary to Duke Rend II of 
Lorraine, had gathered about him, and which 
published his works in the printing-house erected 
there by Ludd himself.’ Besides Walter Ludd, 
this literary circle counted among its most 
prominent members Nicholas Ludd, the nephew 
of Walter, Joh. Basinus Sendacurius, Philesius 
Ringmann, and Martin Waldseemuller. The 
last two, it is true, entered the service of the 
two Ludds* only as paid printers; but there 
can be no doubt that Waldseemuller and Ring- 
mann were the most learned members of the 
Gymnasium Vosagense — those of the greatest lit- 
erary attainments. The question now arises how 
to explain the discrepant statements of the two 
editions, the one of which ascribes to the Gymna- 
sium Vosagense, the other to Waldseemiilleralone, 
the editorship of the Cosmographies Introductio. 

1 The word Gymnasium should not here be interpreted as an 
educational institution. As to the various significations of the Gymna- 
sium Vosagense see A. v. Humboldt, Kritische Untersuchungen , 
Berlin, 1852, ii, 363; D’Avezac, l.c.,p.n sq. ; C. Schmidt, Histoire 
litter aire de V Alsace, Paris, 1879, 111 5 L. Gallois, Le Gymnase 

Vosgien (Bulletin de la Societe de geographic de l’Est 1900, p. 88 sqq.). 

* “ Officina me a liter aria ; ** by these words Ludd designates this 
printing-house in his letter of dedication which prefeces Philesius Ring- 
mann* s Grammatica Figurata, also printed at St. Die. 

3 “Domini mei” the two Ludds are called by WaldseemUiler in 
his letter to Amerbach, dated the 5th of April, 1 507, published by 
C. Schmidt in his essay, Mathias Ringmann Philesius (Memoires de la 
Soc. d’Archeologie Lorraine, 3 e serie, t. iii, Nancy, 1873, P* 22 7 )» 
and reproduced by Harrisse in The Discovery of North America , Paris, 
London, 1892, p. 441. 
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We know that Walter Lucid, the head of 
the Gymnasium Vosagense, had not only es- 
tablished, as previously mentioned, a printing 
office at St. Di6 and was an author, but had 
also furnished the money for the publications 
produced by other members of the Gymnasium, 
and that in the present case he had moreover 
procured the necessary scientific material.' 

As literary collaborators in the Cosmographia 
Introductio are to be mentioned Philesius Ring- 
mann and Joh. Basinus Sendacurius. The 
former contributed two poems — a shorter dedi- 
cated to Emperor Maximilian I, and a longer 
intended for the reader. The latter furnished 
the Latin version of the four voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, and as a preface a decastich and a 
distich ad lectorem. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mar- 
tinus Waldseemtiller (Ilacomilus) must be recog- 
nized as the real publisher of the entire work; 
for not only did the treatise on cosmography 
originate from his pen, but the two maps going 
with the work were designed by him. Both 
parties, therefore, in a way had the right to 
pose as authors of the work. In view, however, 
of the fact that Martin Waldseemtiller under- 
took the principal task, and that the work 
represents in all its scientifically significant parts 

1 See D’Avezac, l.c., p. 65. 
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his intellectual property, we consider it a point 
of honor to connect his name forever with the 
publication of the Cosmographia Introductio. 

For this reason, also, we have chosen the 
reading of the edition of the 25th of April, 
1507, containing his name and which must 
typographically be regarded as the editio princeps y 
for reproduction in our facsimile edition. 

Martin Waldseem tiller 1 was born between 
1470-1475, probably at Radolfszell on Lake 
Constance. It is established by documentary 
evidence that his father had lived in Freiburg 
since 1480, at least, and that in 1490 he became 
a citizen of that city.* On December 7th of 
the same year, Martin was matriculated in the 
University of Freiburg: “ Martinus Waltzen- 
miiller de Freiburgo, Constantiensis dicecesis , septima 
■decembris ” 1 

It is clear that he studied theology, for later, 
in a memorial to Duke Ren6 of Lorraine, he 
calls himself “ clerc du dioctse de Costance” He 

1 He himself spells his German name, W aldseemllller, not Walt- 
zenmUller ; and its Graecized form adopted according to the humanists 
of the day, llacomilus, not Hylacomilus. 

* See P. Albert — Uber die Herkunft Martin W alzenmuller' s, 
genannt Hylacomylus . ( Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte des Oberrheins , 
N. F,, xv, Karlsruhe, 1900, p. 510 sqq.) 

*lt was Alex. v. Humboldt (l.c., ii, 362) who first drew atten- 
tion to this entry in the University of Freiburg, thereby proving that 
the author Hylacomilus, known from his earlier works, was identical 
with this Waltzenmliller. See the lately published book : Die 

Matrikel der Universitdt Freiburg /. Br. 1 460-1656* by Prof. Dr. 
H. Mayer, Freiburg, 1907. 
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was therefore a clergyman in his native diocese 
of Constance. Subsequently, he became Canon 
at St. Di6, which position he occupied 1 until his 
death, about 1522. Probably Waldseemiiller, as 
far back as 1505, was engaged at Strasburg, 
jointly with Philesius Ringmann, in the study of 
the geography and the maps of Ptolemy.* It is 
likely that before 1 507 he also spent some time in 
Basel and collated in its libraries manuscripts for 
the proposed edition of Ptolemy. While there 
he became a friend of the printer Amerbach.’ 
In 1507 we find both Waldseemiiller and Ring- 
mann in the printing establishment of Walter 
Ludd at St. Di6. There Waldseemiiller dis- 
played his many-sided activity. He was em- 
ployed as a printer — in his letter to the Duke 
Ren6, previously mentioned, he styles himself 
“ imprtmeur ” — and together with other mem- 
bers of the Gymnasium Vosagense he prepared 
a new edition of Ptolemy. At the same time, 
he worked on various portions of the important 
work now engaging our attention. 

We shall now proceed to examine more 
closely the several portions of the Waldsee- 
miiller publications of 1 507. 

1 See Gallois, Bulletin, l.c., 221 sqq. 

a See Ringmann’s letter from Strasburg, dated August 1, 1505, 
in his edition, relative to the third expedition of Amerigo Vespucci, 
De ora Antarctica , Argentina 1505. 

•See Waldseemiiller^ letter to Amerbach, cited above, dated 
April 5, 1507. 
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THE OUTLINES OF COSMOGRAPHY 
Cosmographia Introductio 

In the nine chapters of his Cosmographia 
Introductio , Waldseemiiller treats the chief teach- 
ings of cosmography essentially according to 
traditional views. 

In the introduction he discusses the principal 
theorems of geometry as far as they are needed 
for the understanding of geography; and he 
then proceeds minutely to define the globe, its 
circles, axes, zones, etc., its climata, its winds, 
its general divisions, the seas and islands, and 
the various distances on the surface of the globe. 

Thrice in the text of the original (pp. 18, 25, 
and 30 of the facsimile edition), and on the 
inside of the double sheet whereon is the Figura 
universalis (facing p. 28 of facsimile edition), 
Waldseemiiller makes mention of the new 
territories as described in Amerigo Vespucci’s 
Quatuor Navigationes, and which he calls the 
fourth continent — quarta orbis pars. Twice he 
proposes to christen this newly found part of 
the globe AMERICA in honor of its supposed 
discoverer. By America, of course, he meant 
the South American continent of to-day. 
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The original words of the two passages above 
referred to run thus: 

1 . (p. 25 ) “ Quarta orbis pars [quam quia Amer- 
icas invenit , Amerigen quasi Americi terram sive 
Americam nuncupare licet)” 

2 . ( p. 3 o ) “ Quarta pars per Americum Vesputium 
( ut in sequentibus audietur) invent a est, quam non 
video, cur quis jure vetet, ab Americo inventore 
sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram 
sive Americam dicendam, cum et Europa et Asia 
a mulieribus sua sortita sint nomina.” 

Waldseemiiller himself carried out this pro- 
posal in his publication of 1507, when he 
inscribed on both maps belonging to the Cosmo- 
graphice Introductio the word America as the 
name of the newly discovered continent. Both 
maps are stated to belong to the work not 
only on the title-page of the book, but also 
in several passages of the text; in fact, 
Waldseemiiller declares outright that the out- 
lines of geography, called “ Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio,” was but an explanatory text for his large 
map of the world, — “ Generale nostrum, pro cuius 
intelligentia hac scribimus." 1 

1 See p. 23 of this facsimile edition. The expression “ generate” 
is also used elsewhere as synonymous with " Map of the World ” and 
may be found in the letter of Waldseemuller to Amerbach, previously 
cited, and in the poem of dedication by Ringmann to the Emperor 
Maximilian I. (See l.c., p. 2.) 
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STORY OF THE FOUR VOYAGES OF 
AMERICO VESPUCCI 

Quatuor Amend Vespudi navigationes 

On the title-page of the second section, 
which contains the account of the four voyages 
of Amerigo Vespucci, 1 the translator states that 
he had done it into Latin from the French, — 
“de vulgari Gallico in Latinum.” 

The dedication prefacing* the actual account 
of the journey runs thus: 

“ Illustrissimo Rena to Ihemsalem et Sid/tee regi, 
dud Lothoringice ac B amen si , Americus Vesputius 
humilem reverentiam et debitam recommendationem . ' ’ 
According to this, Amerigo Vespucci must 
evidently have sent the story of his travels, 
written in French, to Rend, the titular King of 
Jerusalem and Duke of Lorraine. 

Walter Ludd, too, declares in his work en- 
titled, Speculi orbis declaratio, printed also in 1507 
by Job. Grieninger at Strasburg , that the account 
of the four voyages, written in French, had been 
sent from Portugal to Duke Rend. In the same 

1 See p. 41 of our facsimile. 

•l.c., p. 42. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 

work Ludd also informs us that it was he who 
urged its translation into Latin, and that he 
had entrusted Joh. Basinus with its execution: 
“Quarum etiam regionum descriptionem ex Portu- 
gallia ad te, Illustrissime rex Restate y gallico sermone 
missam Joannes Basinus Sendacurius insignis poeta y 
a me exoratus qua pollet elegantia latine interpre- 
tavit.” ' 

Now it seems very strange that an Italian like 
Amerigo Vespucci should have sent an account 
of his voyages from Portugal to the Duke of 
Lorraine and in the French language. It may 
be conceded that Duke Rend may have received 
the account of Amerigo Vespucci from Portugal 
at the same time when he received the Portu- 
guese sea-charts, a question we shall consider 
later. It is possible, also, that Vespucci wrote 
his report in French, for we know that in his 
youth he sojourned in France for some time 
as secretary of one of his relatives, who was the 
Florentine envoy at the court of Louis XL* 
But it is inconceivable that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci should have addressed his report to the 
Duke of Lorraine. With Duke Rend Vespucci 


1 Concerning this work of the utmost rarity and interest see R. H. 
Major, Memoir on a mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci Archaeologia 
Vol. XL. (London, 1865) p. 21 and 315 Harrisse, B,A.V. p. 99 
seq. D’Avezac, l.c., 65 ; F. v. Wieser, Magalhaes-Strasse, p. 1 18. 

* Cf. on this point G. Uzielli, Toscanelli 1893, p. 13 et seq., 
23 et seq.; L. Gallois, l.c.. Bulletin 1900, p. 72. 
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had no personal relations. When, however, in 
the dedication to the Four V oyages , we read that 
Vespucci reminds the addressee of the friend- 
ship which had existed between “them” in the 
days “they” were students together at the house 
of his uncle, G. Antonio Vespucci, 1 in Florence, 
we can entertain no doubt that Vespucci did not 
send his account to Duke Ren6. Moreover, we 
know that Vespucci was an intimate friend and 
fellow-student of his countryman, Pietro Sode- 
rini, subsequently Gonfaloniere, of Florence.* 
The passage quoted from the dedication as 
well as the address used, “ Vuostra Magnificentia, ’ ’ 
in the Italian edition of the Quatuor Naviga- 
tions is quite applicable to Soderini. These 
passages as well as others referring to Soderini 
were inadvertently reproduced in the Latin 
translation, while all other phrases relating to 
the recipient of the letter were so adapted as to 
fit Duke Ren6 of Lorraine. 

It seems more than probable that Vespucci 
wrote the account of his four voyages to 
Soderini in Italian. As a matter of fact, there 

1 Ubi recordabitur , quod olim mutuam habuerimus inter nos amici - 
ciam tempore iuventutis nostra, cum grammatica rudimenta imbibentes 
sub probata vita et doctrina venerabilis et religiosi fratris de S. Marco 
Fratris Georgii Anthonii Vesputii avunculi mei par iter militaremus, 
(See p. 43 of facsimile.) 

* See Bandini, Vita et Letter e di Amerigo Vespucci, Florence, 1745, 
p. xxv ; Fr. Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critichc circa alle scoperte 
di Amerigo Vespucci, Florence, 1789, p. 67. 
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exists a very ancient printed edition of the work 
which, while undated, must belong to the six- 
teenth century, judging from its typography. 1 
This original Italian edition was then translated 
into French and thence into Latin by Basinus 
Sendacurius at St. Di6. Waldseemtiller in the 
Cosmographies Introductio (p. 18) explicitly states: 
“ Quatuor Navigations ex Italico sermone in Galli- 
cum et ex Gallico in latinum versa.” It must 
be left undecided whether the French version 
was actually translated in Portugal as intimated 
by Walter Ludd, or whether it was made 
in Paris, a city with which Duke Ren6, of 
course, was in constant communication. It is 
also doubtful whether the flattering substitution 
of the name of Rene as the intended recipient 
of the report was made while it was being 
translated into French or by Basinus Sendacurius.* 

1 In regard to the different editions of the Vespucci letters and the 
literature dealing therewith, read besides the works cited above, 
D’Avezac, Meaume, Gallois, and particularly Harrisse Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima , p. 55 et seq., and Additions p. xxii et seq., 

F. A. de Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespucci , son caractere, ses ecrits (m 'emes 
les moins authentiques ), sa vie et ses navigations , Lima 1865, P* 9 et 
seq. and 27 et seq., and the introductions of the 2 facsimile-editions of 
the “Lettera” by B. Quaritch, London 1885 and 1893. 

* The Latin text of Sendacurius was included by Simon Grynaeus in 
his well-known collection of voyages, Novus or bis (Basel 1532, Paris 
1532, Basel 1537 and 1555; a German edition appeared 1534. In 
more recent times M. F. Navarrete reprinted the entire Latin text in 
his Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos , III, Madrid 1829, 
p. 1 91 et seq.; F. A. de Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespucci p. 34 et seq.; 

G. Berchet Fonte Italiane per la store a della $ coper t a del nuovo 
mondo, Rome 1893, et sq.; J. Boyd-Thacher, l.c., reproduces the 
report of the first voyage. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 

The Quatuor Navigationes contained the most 
complete and substantial account of the trans- 
atlantic discoveries which had appeared up to 
that time. Vespucci, during those four expedi- 
tions, became acquainted with extensive tracts 
of the South American Continent, and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, during the third 
voyage he reached as far south as the fifty- 
second degree of latitude and there sighted an 
inhospitable coast. 

In a separate account, dealing with the third 
voyage and published in numerous printed edi- 
tions, he conceived the vast territories of the 
southern hemisphere to be one united continent 
and called it the “New World ” — “ mundus 
novus.” 

It is therefore not surprising that Waldsee- 
muller got the impression that Amerigo Vespucci 
was the discoverer of the new continent, and 
conceived the idea of calling the new continent 
AMERICA in his honor. 
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WALDSEEMULLER’S LARGE WORLD 
MAP OF 1 507 

Plate I 

The map of the world which belongs to the 
Cosmographies Introductio is called Universalis 
Cosmographies descriptio in piano on the title-page 
of the book.' Until quite recently this map was 
thought to be lost. From reduced copies 
made* by the Swiss cosmographer, Henricus 
Glareanus, which have but lately come to light, 
it was possible, however, to obtain a fair 

1 The two maps belonging to the Cosmographia Introductio are 
frequently referred to in the text as ** Totius or bis typus tam in so lido 
quam piano” also “ Cosmographia tam solida quam plana” or by 
other terms. See pp. 3, 4, 20, 37, etc., of our facsimile. 

* Of the two reductions of this map by Glareanus the one was 
found by Fr. v. Wieser in a copy of the Cosmographia Introductio 
belonging to the University Library at Munich, the other by A. Elter 
in a copy of the Ulm- Ptolemy of 1482 belonging to the University 
Library at Bonn. In this latter work it is explicitly stated, “ Secutus 
Geographum Deodatensem seu potius Vosagensem.” See Fr. v. Wieser, 
Magalhdes-Strasse und Austral- Continent ; Innsbruck, 1881, pp. 12, 
26; A. Elter, De Henrico Glareano geographo et antiquisstma 
forma “ America ” commentatio ; Festschrift der Bonner Universitat , 
1 896, p. 7 et seq. See also E. Oberhummer, Zwei handschriftliche 
Karten des Glareanus in der Munchener-Universitatsbibliothek (Jahres- 
bericht der Geogr.-Gesellschaft in MUnchen 1892, p. 67 sq.), Edw. 
Heawood, Glareanus , his Geography and Maps (in the Geographical 
Journal, London, 1905, p. 647 et seq.). C. F. Close, Glareanus 
(in the Royal Engineers Journal, 1905, p. 303). 
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notion of its appearance. A copy of an original 
print of the map, which had so long been vainly 
searched for, was ultimately discovered in 1900 
by Prof. Jos. Fischer, S.J., in the library of 
Castle Wolfegg in Wttrtemberg, belonging to 
the princely house of Waldburg. 

A facsimile edition of this map, which is of 
the utmost importance to the history of cartog- 
raphy and of the age of transmarine discovery, 
was published in 1903, together with an ex- 
haustive commentary by Jos. Fischer and Fr. v. 
Wieser in both German and English.' 

Although Waldseemuller in the Cosmographia 
Introductio remarks that his map is of larger 
dimensions than the globe; and though Glar- 
eanus in the Munich edition of his copy still 
more sharply emphasizes the great size of 
Waldseemuller’s map,* the newly found original 
print nevertheless caused a sensation on account 
of its impressive size, abundant contents, and 
the artistic merit of its adornment. The map 
consists of twelve sections engraved on wood, 

1 Die alteste Karte mit dem Name ft Amerika aus dem Jahre I 5 Of 
tend die Carta Marina aus dem Jahre Ijl6 des M. Waldseemuller 
( Ilacomilus ). The oldest map bearing the name America of the year 
1507 and the Carta Marina of the year 1516 by M. Waldseemuller 
( Ilacomilus ). Edited with the assistance of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna by Prof. Jos. Fisccher, S.J., and Prof. Fr. R. v. 
Wieser, Innsbruck, Wagner's University Press, 1903. Sole agents 
for the British Empire and America, Henry Stevens, Son & Sales, 
39 Great Russell Street, London. 

* Etenim ipse auctor id in maximo s patio compinxit it a, ut in 
co dice hoc locum habere nequiret . See E. Oberhummer, l.c., p. 70. 
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and is arranged in three zones, each of which 
contains four sections. Each section measures 
to its edge 45.5x62 cm. (18x24^ in.). The 
map, covering thus a space of three square 
meters — about 36 square feet — represents the 
earth’s form in a modified Ptolemaic coniform 
projection with curved meridians. On the lower 
edge, in capital letters, the title is thus inscribed : 
« UNIVERSALIS COSMOGRAPHIA SE- 
CUNDUM PTHOLOMJEI TRADITIO- 
NEM ET A MERIC I VESPUCII ALIOR- 
UM£>UE LUSTRATIONES” 

The name of the author of this Work is no- 
where stated nor the date or place of its pub- 
lication. By circumstantial evidence, however, 
it can be proved without the shadow of a doubt 
that at last we have Waldseem filler’s long-lost 
large map of the earth, belonging to the Cosmo- 
graphies Introductio. Among these proofs are 
the following: 

1 . Its perfect agreement with the two copies 
of Glareanus, both in projection and in the out- 
line of the several countries. 

2. The conformity of the map to all the 
statements made regarding its details in the 
Cosmographies Introductio , such as: 

a. The title. Universalis Cosmographia. 

b. The designation of the several countries by 

means of the coats of arms of their re- 
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spective rulers, exactly in accordance 
with the statements made on this point 
in the Cosmographia Introduction the Im- 
perial Eagle of the German Empire, the 
Papal Keys, the Crescent of the Sultan 
of Egypt, the Golden Cross with Brand- 
ing Irons of the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Anchor of the Great Khan of Tartary, 
the Red Cross of Prester John, and the 
Royal Arms of Spain and Portugal in 
the newly discovered parts of the world. 

c. The use of small crosses to indicate all 

places dangerous to navigation. 

d. The name of “America,” given to the 

newly discovered fourth continent. 

e. The fact that the fourth continent is 

named and depicted as an island. 1 
f The agreement of several legends of the 
chart with those indicated in the Cosmo- 
graphia Introduction 

3. The explicit reference to the map made 
by Waldseemuller himself in his Carta Marina 
of 1516, which has the same number and size 
of sheets :* Generalem igitur totius orbis typum , 

1 Hunc in modum terra iam quadripartita cognoscitur ; et sunt tres 
prim a partes continentes , quarta est insula . See p. 30 of the fac- 
simile. 

* Compare, for instance, the text at the lower left-hand corner of 
the map with p. 45 of our facsimile print. 

* See Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map with the Name 
America 9 p. ii and Tabula 23. 
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quem ante annos paucos absolutum non sine grandi 
labore ex Ptolomei tr adit tone t auctore profecto pree 
nimia vetustate vix nostris temporibus cognito, in 
lucem edideramus et in mille exemplaria exprimi 
curavimus. . . . Additis non paucis , qua per mar- 
cum civem venetum . ... et Cristoforum Colum- 
bum et Americum Vesputium capitaneos Portugal- 
lenses lustrata fuere. 

The antithesis of the Ptolemaic tradition and 
the new discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese is pictorially expressed on the Waldsee- 
mtiller map of 1 507 by the busts of Ptolemy 
and Amerigo Vespucci. 

The principal basis of Waldseem tiller’s large 
mappemonde were no doubt the maps of 
Claudius Ptolemy, which Waldseemiiller knew 
from the Ptolemy edition published at Ulm in 
i486. The Tabula modema of the same edi- 
tion gave him additional aid in the representa- 
tion of Italy, Spain, France, and the territories 
of the North. In designing Germany, he made 
good use of Ezlaub’s map for travelers, 1 pub- 
lished a short time previously. Another source 
of information were the travels of Marco Polo, 
which he utilized for his designs of northern 
and eastern Asia as well as of the southern and 

1 See A. Wolkenhauer, Uber die dltesten Reisekarten von Deutsch- 
land a us dem Ende des IJ. u. dem Anfang des 16 . Jahrhunderts 
(Deutsche Geographische Blatter, vol. xxvi, fasc. 3 & 4, Bremen, 
1903). 
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eastern islands of Asia. In making his drawing 
of these territories, Waldseem idler also made 
use of a map on which all countries described 
by Marco Polo were represented just as on a 
map of the world by Martellus Germanus, or 
on the Globe of Martin Behaim . 1 As for the 
representation of the interior of Africa, there 
was at Waldseemuller’s disposal an interesting 
Special Map of Abyssinia , whose specifications, 
however, he wrongly localized by making the 
Blue Nile appear to discharge its waters into 
the White Nile from the left, and by shifting’ 
the territory about Lake Tana ( Saha f lacus ) to 
South Africa. 

For his designs of the lands just discovered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, Waldsee- 
muller, according to his own statement, fol- 
lowed certain sea-charts, cartas marinas sequuti 
sumusl We can prove positively that Waldsee- 
muller made use of two Portuguese sea-charts 
in preparing his large map of the world. One 
of them must have been of the same type as the 
Hamy map, formerly known as the “ King map .” 4 

1 See Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map with the Name 
America , p. 25 et seq. 

3 See “Map of the World by Jodocus Hondius 161J,” ed. by 
E. L. Stevenson, Ph.D., and Jos. Fischer, S.J., New York, 1907, 
p. 15. Prof. Fischer will soon publish this map of Abyssinia, of 
which he has found three variants. 

* See p. 37 of the facsimile. 

* The Hamy map was first published by E. T. Hamy in the 
Bulletin de geographie historique 9 1886, and subsequently in his work. 
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Waldseemiiller’s principal cartographic source 
of information, however, regarding the newly 
discovered territories was, as we have shown in 
our earlier work, 1 the Canerio map .* From Canerio 
Waldseemttller borrowed both the outlines and 
the legends for the representation of the coasts 
of the New World and South Africa. 

The agreement of the two charts is so marked 
and extends to so many minor details of drawing 
in precisely the same places — as, for instance, 
the placing of the Padraos, of the elephant ; n 
South Africa, of the armorial bearings, etc., in 
precisely the same positions — that it could not 
have been a map of the Canerio type which served 
Waldseemuller as the chief reference for his great 
work, but must have been Canerio’s map itself, 
now preserved in the Naval Archives of Paris. 

Waldseemuller' s great map of the world produced 
a profound and lasting impression on cartography ; 
it was a map of wholly new type and represented 
the earth with a grandeur never before attempted. 

Ere many years had elapsed, many reduced 
copies of the work appeared; for instance, in 
1510 the above-mentioned manuscript reproduc- 

Etudes hist, et giogr., Paris, 1896. See also Nordenskidld, Periplus, 
plate xlv. 

1 Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map, p. 27 et seq. 

* L. Gallois, Le Portulan de Nocolas de Canerio, in the Bulletin 
de la Societe de geogr. de Lyon, 1 890 ; G. Marcel, Reproductions de 
cartes et de globes, Paris, 1 893 j Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 
pi. xiv. 
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tions of Henricus Glareanus; another in 1520 
in the Vienna Solinus edition ; and still another 
in 1522 in the Basel edition of Pomponius Mela; 
these were the work of Petrus Apianus. 

Even the small hemispherical maps next to 
the busts of Ptolemy and Amerigo Vespucci on 
the upper edge of the large map were repeatedly 
reproduced in the original size, as, for instance, 
by Joh. Stobnicza in his Introductio in Ptholomei 
Cosmographiam , printed in Krakow in 1512, and 
in manuscript form by Glareanus and Sebastian 
Munster. 

Waldseemuller’s map of 1507 was still more 
widely spread by numerous adaptations, such as 
those of Joh. Schoner, Peter Apian, Joachim 
Vadian, Sebastian Munster, Gemma Frisius, 
Kaspar Vopelius, and Abraham Ortelius. 

In the little mappemonde. Universalis Cosmo- 
graphia , attached to the numerous editions of 
the Rudimenta Cosmographica by the Transylvanian 
humanist, Joh. Honterus, 1 and which passed 
thence into other works, Waldseem filler's World 
Map continued to exist nearly unchanged for 
almost a century.’ 

1 Appearing first in Krakow : Matthias Scharffenbergius excud . 
1530 . 

a For more detailed indications about the propagation and influence 
of Waldseemiiller’s drawing of the world, see Fischer and v. Wieser, 
l.c. , p. 36 et seq. 
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WALDSEEMULLER’S GLOBE OF 1507 
Plate II 

The reference made in the title of the Cosmo- 
graphite Introductio to a “ Universalis cosmographia 
descriptio tam in solido quam piano ” has been vari- 
ously interpreted by scholars studying Waldsee- 
miiller’s works. On the one hand the view was 
taken that the expression referred to two maps, 
one of which, in solido , represented a small chart 
in the form of a planisphere while on the other 
hand it was contended that the words **tam in 
solido quam piano ” signified but one complete map, 
on which small hemispherical supplementary 
maps had been inscribed in addition to the large 
chart.’ This latter contention was apparently 
justified by the rediscovery of Waldseemuller’s 
map of 1507; for here are actually two small 
supplementary maps above the large one, repre- 
senting, respectively, the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere. On closer examination, however, 
it is clear that these two hemispherical charts 

1 Breusing, Leitfaden durch das Wiegenalter der Kartographie, 
Frankfurt, 1883, p. 31. 

*Eltcr, l.c., pp. 21, 23. 
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can not be identified with the Universalis Cosmo - 
graphite descriptio in solido. 

It is expressly stated in the Cosmographia In- 
troductio that the globe and the large map of 
the world differ in their indications of the de- 
grees of latitude; for while on the globe the 
equator is marked in accordance with informa- 
tion derived from sea-charts and from accounts of 
the voyages of Vespucci, on the map it is drawn 
according to the system of Ptolemy . 1 When, 
however, we compare the hemispherical charts 
with the main map, no difference can be per- 
ceived in their location of the equator relative 
to the countries of the world, a fact particularly 
noticeable on the western coast of Africa. 

There exists, however, in the Hauslab-Liech- 
tenstein Collection at Vienna, a printed repre- 
sentation of the terrestrial globe in strips, the 
only one hitherto found,* which agrees with the 
statements published in the Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio. The coast of Guinea on this globe ap- 
proaches about ten degrees closer to the equator 
than on the large map of the world or on the 


1 ... nos in defingendis tabulis typi generalis non omnimodo 
sequutos esse Ptholomaum prasertim circa novas terras , ubi in cartis 
marinis aliter animadvertimus aquatorem constitui quam Ptholomaus 
fecerit. . . . Et ita quidem temperavimus rem ut in piano circa novas 
terras et alia quafiam Ptholomaum, in solido vero, quod piano additur , 
descriptionem Americi subsequentem sectati fuerimus. See p. 3 7 ct seq. 
of facsimile. 

* Plate II gives these globe-strips on a scale of 2:3 of the original. 
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small charts representing the hemispheres. In 
Central America the Tropic of Cancer appears 
to the south of Hayti, while on the large map 
of the world its course is laid directly through 
the island of Isabella, or Cuba, as it is now 
called. 

In the representation of America on the 
Hauslab-Liechtenstein globe the degrees of lati- 
tude correspond exactly with those found on 
contemporary Spanish and Portuguese maps such 
as those of Juan de la Cosa, of Bartholomeo 
Colombo, of the Hamy map, of the Cantino, 
and of the Canerio maps. 

While the degrees of latitude of Africa do not 
exactly follow those of the Portuguese maps, 
Waldseemuller still being greatly influenced in 
these by Ptolemy, the Hauslab-Liechtenstein 
globe-strips correspond in every other particular 
with the details of the large map of 1 507. 

Attached to an edition of the Cosmographies 
Introductio published in Lyons there is a small 
printed chart representing the globe, which 
corresponds with the Hauslab-Liechtenstein copy 
not only in the drawing and the disposition of 
the various territories, but also in the degrees of 
latitude above mentioned. 

From all these facts we may safely infer that 
in the Hauslab-Liechtenstein globe-strips we 
possess the long-sou ght-for Waldseemuller globe 
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of 1 507. It is the merit of F. A. de Varnhagen 
and L. Gallois to have been the first to establish 1 
this identity. 

In 1509 there appeared in Strasburg a new 
edition of the Cosmographia Introductio put forth 
by John Grieninger, an extremely active printer 
and publisher, on which Waldseem tiller ’s’ (Ilaco- 
milus) name appears as that of the author. 
Grieninger, who was given to popularizing 
literature, at the same time published a German 
translation of the Quatuor Navigations , of which 
two editions appeared in close succession, one 
about Mid-Lent, the other at Laetare.’ As a 
supplement to this German translation, giving 
an account of the four voyages of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, a small booklet was published by Grien- 
inger, entitled Der welt kugel Beschrybung 
[Description of the Globe).* 

1 F. A. de Varnhagen, Jo. Scbdner o P. Apian us ( Bienewitz ) : 
Influencia de um o outro e de varios de seus conte mparaneos . Vienna, 
1872, p. 47 et seq. L. Gallois, Les Geographes allemands de la 
Renaissance , Paris, 1890, p. 48 et seq., and Bulletin , l.c., p. 78 et seq. 

* Cosmographia Introductio Pressit apud Argentoracos hoc 

opus Ingeniosus vir Joannes Gruniger . Anno post natum salvatorem 
super sesquimillesimum nono. Harrisse, B. A . V., p. 116. 

* Disz buchlin saget wie die zwen durchluchtigsten herren herr 
Fernandus K . zu Castilien und herr Emanuel K. zu Portugal haben 
das weyte mor ersuchet unnd funden vil Insulen unnd ein Nutoe welt 
von wilaen nackenden Lenten, vormals unbekant. Gedruckt zu $tr ass- 
burg durch Johannen Gruninger . Im iar MCCCCIX uff mitfast . 
Wie du aber dye Kugel und beschreibung der gantzenn welt virston 
so lit, wurst du hernach finden unnd lesen . Harrisse, Add., p. 43 ; 
B. A . ^.,p. 1 18, the same title can be found, only it is not uff mitfast 
but uff Letare . 

4 Der welt kugel Beschrybung: der Welt und dess gantzen Ert - 
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A few months later, toward the end of Au- 
gust, 1 509, another publication by Grieninger 
appeared, entitled Globus mundi declaration which 
is a Latin translation of Der welt kugel Beschry- 
bung. In both these descriptions of the globe, 
reference is made not only to a small sphere 
belonging to the work but also to “ unser grosse 
Mappa Considering all that has been said 
we cannot resist the conjecture that by this small 
globe and this large “ Mappa” are meant Wald- 
seemiiller’s two charts and that they are new 
impressions from the original woodcuts of 
i5° 7 ’ 

As regards the large map of the world this 
may be unhesitatingly admitted, for there is 
nothing whatever known of a later edition ; and 

treichs hie angezogt und vergleicht einer rotunden kuglen , die dan 
junderlich gemacht hie zu gehorende , darin der Kauffman und ein 
ietlicher sehen und mercken mag , tvie die menschen unden gegen uns 
wonen und wie die son umbgang , herin beschriben mit vil seltzamen 
din gen. Getruckt zu S trass burg. Von Johanne Gruniger im yar 
M.D. IX uff os tern. Johanne Adelpho castigatore. Harrisse, Add., 
p. 43 et scq. 

1 Wie we it aber also sei von einem ort zu dem andern , daz ist 
mysslich in dieser kleinen Kuglen ze tvussen der grad halb so alhie nit 
mogen beschriben noch bezeichnet tverdenn 9 sonder so du das begerest 
ze tvussen , Mustu unser grosse Mappa anschautven . “ Der welt Kugel 
Bescbrybung” Cap. xii. 

In the Latin edition. Globus mundi declaration this paragraph reads 
as follows : Quantum vero locus unus a reliquo distat, difficile cognitu 

est in hoc parvo globo propter gradus qui assignari omnes non possunt in 
eo. Si vero idipsum scire volueris mappam majorem considerabis cos - 
mographia plana , in quacertius ac verius apprehendes secundum longum 
et latum extensos . 

* This opinion was already (1900) set forth by L # Gallois, 
Bulletin, l.c., p. 78 et seq. 
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on account of the great size of the map and the 
quantity of wood-blocks needed it is also quite 
improbable that such an edition was published. 
There are, however, a great many indications 
that in 1 509 Grieninger published a new edition 
of the small globe in German in order to render 
this important aid to the study of recent dis- 
coveries accessible to the general public. 1 The 
representation of the globe on the title-page of 
both the German and Latin editions seems to 
point to this. This vignette represents a hemi- 
sphere on which the various countries are dis- 
tributed in exactly the same manner as on the 
large globe of i 507, but with a German text. 
The small slice of the newly discovered Western 
Continent does not bear the inscription “ Amer- 
ica,” but that of “nuw welt.” 

From this it must not, however, be inferred 
that the German globe did not also contain the 
word “America,” as in the German descrip- 
tion of the globe both expressions are used 
indifferently to designate the countries discov- 
ered by Vespucci. 

To be sure, Waldseemiiller did not use the 
word “America” in his later cartographical 
works, e. g., the large map of the world and the 

1 Formerly authors regarded the globe-strips of the Hauslab- 
Liechtenstein Collection as belonging to the descriptions of the globe 
by Grieninger, as for example, D’Avezac, Bull. Soc. g£ogr., Paris, 
1872, p. 16. 
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Tabula terra nova of the Ptolemy edition pub- 
lished in Strasburg, 1513, the map of the world 
in the Strasburg edition of the Margarita philo- 
sophic a of 1515, and the large Carta Marina of 
1 5 l6 - 

Waldseemiiller subsequently became con- 
vinced that Amerigo Vespucci should not be 
regarded as the true discoverer of the New 
World as he believed in 1 507. His attempt, 
however, to withdraw the word “America,” a 
name he himself invented and used, proved a 
failure; for his works, published in 1507, had 
been rapidly spread far and wide in numberless 
prints, copies, and versions. As early as 1508 
Waldseemiiller wrote with just pride to his 
friend and co-worker, Philesius Ringmann, that 
his globe and world-map of 1507 were dis- 
seminated and known and highly commended 
throughout the whole world. 1 In accordance 
with the proposal made by Waldseemiiller in 
1507, the name America was, for the time 
being, restricted to the southern part of the 
New World. After the lapse of three decades, 
however, another German cartographer applied 
the name America to the northern portion of 
the Western Hemisphere. On Gerhard Mer- 

1 “ Cosmographiam universalem tam solidam quam plartam non sine 
gloria et laude per orbem disseminatam .** These words are found in 
WaldseemUller’s treatise, ‘ * Architecture et Perspective Rudiment a” 
published, 1 508, in the Strasburg edition of the Margarita philosophical 
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cator’s map of the world, published in 1538* 
and drawn in the double heart-shaped projection 
of Stabius, the northern part of the New World, 
“ America pars septentrionalis” is contrasted with 
its southern part, “ America pars meridionalis ” 
Mercator, the great reformer of cartography, 
who knew the New World as a double con- 
tinent, was the first to introduce into geograph- 
ical literature the names North America and 
South America. 

f hur»myb*r 
IwjAi. 

* This map of Mercator, only one copy of which exists (in the 
library of the American Geographical Society), is reproduced, e.g., in 
the Facsimile- Atlas of Nordensidold, plate xliu. 
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bile eft ( quod in Platonc / Apollonio Thyanaeo 
a tq* alrjs multis philofophis/qui indagandaru rere 
caufa remotifOmas oras periucrut /darum euadit) 
quis oro inui&iflTime Car fat Maximiliane / regio 
nu atqj vrbium fitus / 8C externorum hominum 
Quos vide t condens radios Tub vndas 
Phoebus extremo veniens ab ortu : 

Quos premunt Septem gelidiTriones : 

Quos Nothus ficco violentus gftu 
Torret ardentes recoquens h arenas. Quis inqua 
iUoruomniuritus ae mores ex libris cognofcere in 
cundu ac vrile efTe infidas ibitCSane ( vt dica quod 
uieafert opinio )ficut longiflimc peregrin an lauda 
bile eft/ ita de quis cui ipfe terraru orbis vel ex Tola 
char tarn traditione cognitus eft/no abfurde repeti 
identide poteft illud OdiiTear caput quod do<ftiffi Home# 
mus poetaru Homerus de Vlifle fcripfit. rus 

Dicmihi mufa viru captar poft tempora Troias 
Qui mores hominu multorum vidit Sc vrbes* 
Hincfa&ueft vtmelibros Pcholomgi adexeplar 
Grgcu quoronda ope p virili recognofcete/&T qua 
tuorAmeridV eipuriynauigationu luftrapoes £dq 
■ciete ; totius orbis typu ta in fotido cp planocvelut A if 
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anteloqvivm 

prguiam quandS yfagogen ) p comuni ftudiofonc 
ytflitate parauerim. Que tu$ lacradflim£ maieftati 
cu terraru dns exiftas dicare ftatui Ratus me vod 
copote/&T ab <cmuloru machinamentis tuo (tancp 
Achillisklipeo tutiflimu for e/fi tu? Maieftatis acu 
tiflimo in eis rebus iudido aliqua faltem ex parte 
me fads fbedfle intellexero ♦ Vale CaefarindytiiTi. 
Ex oppido diui Deodati. Anno poft natu Saluato 
rein fupra fefquimillefimu feptimo; 

TRACTANDORVM ORDO* 

Cu Cofmographia? noticia fine pr^uia quadam 
aftronomig cognitione/et ipa etia aftronomia fine 
Geometrise pridprjs pl^nc haberi neqat : dicemus 
primo in hac fucci&a Itrodu&ioe paucula de Geo 
metric incho amends ad fphcrg materialis intellige 

2 Delde qd fphera/axis/ poli 8Cc* (tia feruientibus* 

3 Deccelidrculis* 

ft Quanda ipfius fpherf fecundu graduu rones The 
f De quinCpZonis c^leftibus (orica ponemus 
earundecp 8c graduu ccdi ad terram appUcadone 
DeParaleDis* j* 

7 De climatibus orbis* 

® De vends cu eoi* et aliai ?2 rem figura vniuerfali 
jP Nono capite qugda de diuifione terr£ / de (inibu$ 
maris/de iniulis/et locoi^ abinuice diftatia ditent 
Addet etia quadrans Cofmographo vdlis. 

VWoloco qtuor Amerid Vefpuci) fubfuge.^p# 
fe&deStEt Cofrn. ta folida cp plana defqibemus^ 
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DE PRINCIPIIS GEOMETRI AE AD 
SPHERAE NOTICIAM NE* 
CESSARIIS 
CAPVT PRIMvM , 

VIA IN SEQVENTIBVS 

drculi /drcumferentij/centri/dia* 
mctri/et id genus aliorum crebra 
mentio fiet : ideo primum nobis 
fingillatim de talibus breuiOime 

tratflandum venit 

Eft lgitur Circulus / figura plana vna quidem 
circumduifta linea eontentatin cuius medio pun* 
<ftus eft/ a quo omnes retftas linear ad circudantem 
lineam educflat adinuicem funt equates. 

Figura plana/eft cuius mediu no fubfultat/neqfc 
ab extremis egreditur. 

Circuferentia/eft linea circulu continens ad qua 
omnes reifbe lineg a centro circuli eietft x inter fe fut 
sequaies/qu2e& ambitus/& circuit us /curuaturaqe 
ac circulus alatinis/grgee autem peripheria dicitur. 

Centru circuli/eft puntfhis illea quo omes retftg 
adh'neadrailu continent? edutftae adinuicem funt 
equates. 

Dimidius drculus/eft figura plana diametro cir 
Cull Sc medierate cir cuferen rise contenta. 

' Diameter circuli/ eft qugcuq? linea refta per cen 

A-iij 
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GEOMETRIAE 

tru arculi tranfiens vtrinq? adcirculi pcriphcriam 
cieda. 

Linca red a /eft a pundo ad pundu extenfio brc 

uiflima. ^ 

Angulus/eft duaru lineaiv mutuus cotadus.Elt 
emfiguraeparticulaalinef contadu in amplitude 
ncmlurgcns. 

Angulus rcdus/eft angulus ex linca fupra linca 
cadence/&: vtrinCp altrinfccus duos adinuicc ?qua 
les anoulos facicnte caufatus:quc fi red? Iinef con 
tinenc recftilineusifi curue/curu u„ fpheraiifcp dicet: 
Obtufus e cj c redo maior. Acucus redo minor, 
Solidu/eft corpus longitudine/ laticudine/altitu 
dinecp dimenfum. 

Alritudo/craflicics /profundita s idem. 

Integrum eft res tota/aut reipars qu? fexagenaria 
partitione non prouenit, 

Minutum/eft fexagefima integri pars. 
Secundum/fexagefimapars minuti. 

Tertiu fexagefima fccundi / Sc ita dciuccps 

CAPVT SECVNDVM Q.V1D SPHERA 7 

axis/poli &c.ftridi(Tirne perdocet. 
Anteacp aliquis Cofmographiic noticia habere 
poffic/neceflum eft vt fpherae materials cognirio* 
nem habeat-Poftquod vniuerfi orbis deferiptione 
primo a PtholomfO atep alrjs traditam/&T deinde 
per alios amplificata/nuper vero ab Americo Ve* 
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INCHOAMENTA 

fputio latius illuftrata fadlius intelfiget.Igif, 

Sphera(vt ea Theodofius inlibro de fphcris dcfi 
nit) e folida d>C corporeafigura vnaquidc couexa TfteO a 
luperfidecotenta/incuius medio pudus c/aquo doGus; 
Omnes reside ad circuferentia ediuflg adinuice funt 
f quales.Et cu(vt neoterids placet)deeem Gnt (phe 
fas cceleftes fit materials (pheraad inftar odauf (q 
quod ftellifera fit aplanes dicitur)excirculis artifici 
cialirer adinuicem iundis per virgulam &T axe me 
dium centruni(quf terra eft )tangctem copofita* 

Axis (pheras/eftlineapercentru fpherae trafiens 
ex vtracp parte fuas extremitates ad (pherae circus 
ferentia applicasrcirca quam fphera /ficut rota cir* 
ca axem carric qui ftipes teres eft) intorqtur Sc co 
Ucrtitur/eftqj ipfius circuli diametrus . De q Mani 
lius ita loquitur. M. 

Aera per gelidum tenuis dedudmraxis V s * 

Sydereus medium drea quern voluiturorbis 
Poli ( qui cardines Sc vertices dicuntur ) funt 
punda cceli axem terminantia/ita fixa utniqj mo 
ueantur fed perpetuo eode loco maneant. Et qug 
hiede axe ac polls dicuntur ad odaua fpheram re 
fereda funt .Quoniam in prjfcntiarum materials 
fpherae determiarione/q (utdiximus) odaug (phe 
rae fimilitudinem habet/fufcjpimus.Sunt itaq? eo# 
ruduoprindpales/vnus Septemtrionaliscqui 8C 
Ardicus ScBorealis ap cllatur/ alter Au ftr alis /que 
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SPHER.AE MATE* 

Antar&icu vocant /de hijs Vergilius ait.'* 

Hie vertex nobis Temper fublimis /at illurtl 
Sub pedibus ftix atra videt manefcj? profundi. 

Nos em in Europa & Afia degetes polu Ardli l> 
cu jjpetuo videmusrofic dicit ab Anflo vel Ardhi 
to maioreVrfa cj 8c Califco Sc Elice nomiat SC Se 
ptetrionalis a fepte ftellis plauftri/q Triones voci 
_ tant iSC Tut minoris Vrfa?/ quam etiam Cynofuri 

Bapti ♦ adp C u an t . Vnde Mantuanus Baptifta. 

Carme. no bj s Eij cc nobis Cynofura /per altum 

Te duce vela damus.&c. Item Borealis &£ Aquilo 
ricus ab eius mudi parte vcnto.Nautae ftellam ma 
ris vocare afueuerunt.Huic oppofitus eft: antardli 
cus/vn & nome fortit. Nam anti grgea di&io lan# 
necotrafigniftcat.Is & Nothicus &C Auftronothi 
cus dicit: atCp a nobis propter terras circulu qui eft: 
deuexus videri non poteft/fed ab antipodibus( qs 
effe coperrn e)cernit.Vbi & obiter anotadu/quod 
Deuexu/rei fphericj tu more&T ventre fignificat. 
Coucxuyto cius cotrariu eft/et cocauitate no tat. 
Sunt preterea duo alrj poli ipfius zodiad /duos in 
ccelodrculos arcfticu.f.&T anrardlicu deferibentes. 
Veru quia zodiad & arctid atep antardlid ( qui in 
ccelo flit drculi)mentione fcedmus:ideo capite fen 
ejuenti de drailis tradlabimus. 

DE CIR.CVLIS COELI CAP. TERTIVM* 
Duplices Tut circuit q Sc fegmi a ab audio ribus 
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RVD1MENTA 

dicunt in fpm &T coelo no reuera quidem exilfen* 
les fed imaginabiles:maiores.r.& minores* 

Maior circulus is cft/qui in couexa fu glide fplie 
defcriptus ipfam in duo f qua diuidit/ horn funt 
fex. Aequator.f. Zodiacus/Colurus <cquinodioi 
Tu/Cohirus folftidoR 2 / Meridianus /& Horizon* 
Circulus minor in fphcra e qui in eadc fpherj fu 
perfide defcriptus fpheram minimein duo {qua di 
uiditTales funt quatuor. Ardicus/ Cancri/ Capri 
comi/& Antardicus. Ita fummatim lunt dccc de 
quibus debita fcrie et primo quidcm de maioribus 
dicemus* 

Aequatorcqui &T primi mobilis dngulus/et jqui 
nodialis didt ) eft drculus maior fpheram in duo 
aequalia diuidens/fccuudum quamlibet fui partem 
ab vtro^ polo f que diftans. Sic dictus quonia fo » 
leipfum tranfeunte( q uod bis in anno in prindpio 
arieus.f.mcfeMartio/&r pricipio librf menfefep* 
tembri contingit) toto terraru orbe acquinodium 
& dies nodi aequalis eft* 

Aequinodiu Marcrj /arietis/vernale; 

Aequinodium Septembris/Iibrze/authumnafe; 
Zodiacus/eft circulus maior a:quatorem in duo 
bus pundis(qu£ funt prindpia arietis 3c libra?)diri 
mens/cuius vnamedictatu ad feptcmtrione/altera 
veroad Auftrum dedinat.Ita didusvela zodion 
quod animal fignificac/qm duodecim animalia in 
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SPHERAE MATE* 

fe habet/vel a zoe quod eft vita: quia omnia infer! 
ora vita fecundu planetara motus fub ipfa effe dig 
Viroif' 110 k 1 ** Latinieuflgniferd vocant/cp.xrj.figna in (e 
ferat.Atc^ obliquu drculu.Hinc Sc Maro infit Ob 
liquus qua fe fignoru verteret ordo. ( 

In media zodiaci latitudine circularis linea ipfum 
in duo ^qua parties et vitro citroqj fex latitu. gra* 
relinqns itelligitiqua Ediptica vocat/eo quod nu# 
cp folis aut lunar deli quia 8c eclipfis contingat/nifi 
eorum vtertp fub ea linea in eodem vel oppofitis 
gradibus decurrat.In eodem fi folare futuru fit deli 
quiu m, In oppofitis vero fi ipfius luna?. Et fol fern* 
per fub ea linea medius incedit/neCp vitro deuiar. 
Luna aut&caeteri planetarum nunc fub ca/ nunc 
dtra vel vltra expadati vagantur. 

Duo (unt in fphera coluri/qui folfticia&f £qui# 
no&ia diftinguutdta a Colon graece quod mem# 
brum fignificat/8^ vris bobusc quos magnitudine 
Caefar* Elephantu Caefar comentarioRi lib.iirj.in Hercinia 
filuaeffe ait) difti/qm ficut cauda bouis membra/ 
erecfla femicirculu 8C non compljtu facit/ita nobis 
colurus femper imperfetftus apparet.Vna erh me# 
dietasjvidetur/cum alia fit occultata* 

? y Colurus folfticioruqui &dedinationu dicitur 
«ft circulus maior per principia cancri Sc capricor# 
ipi/p polos ecliptic^ parif &f-polos mundi trafiens;; 

£ Aequinodliorum colurus itidem circulus maior 
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RVDIMENTA 

eft per pfindpia arietis aclibneZ&T midi polos ttS 
liens. 

Meridianus eft rirculus maior per pundu verti 9 
Cis &C polos mun di tranfiens.T ales in generalibus 
jftoftris tarn folidoq; piano decern gradibus abin* 
Slice diftinximus. Eft aut pudu verdds(quod dC 
Zenith did? )in ccelo pudus direde rd fuppofitus, 
Horizon(quem finitore quotp dicunt) eft fphe# ^ 
ise circulus maior fuperius hemifpherium (id eft di 
midiu fpherae)ab inferior! diuidens.Eftcp is in que 
Tub diuo confiftentiu /circuducenriumcp oculos vi 
det obtutus deficere:qui et partem ccdi vifam a no 
vifa dirimere cernitur.Diuerfaru aut regionu van# 
us eft horizon : & omniu horizontiu capitis ver# 
tex/ polus did? .Nam tale pundti omniquaCp ab 
(finitore at<£ ipfo horizonte (que diftat. Et hare dc 
circuits maioribds/nunc ad minores veniamus* 
Circulus ardicus e circulus minor que polus zo <5 ^ 
diad ad motu prinii mobilis circa polu mundi ar# 
dicum deferibit. 

Antardicus / eft drculus minor que alter polus 9 
zodiac! drea polu mundi an tardicu caufat at cp die 
fcnbit.Nucupamus aut polu zodiaoc de quo etiS 
fuperioricapitediximus )pundu vndecucp abed* 
ptica ^que diftante.Sut em poli zodiad axis eclip# 
tk( extrStates . Et cpta e maxi a iblis dedinatio(de 
fltnox plura)tata epolizod, a polo mydidiftatur 
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SPHER.AE MATE, 

Tropicus Caneri eft/circulus minor quem (bl in 

f Srincipio cartcri exiftes ad motu primi mobdis de# 
cribit/qui 8c folfticium gftiuu dicitur, . 

Tropicus capricorni/eftcirculus minor que fof 
iniciu capricorni tenens ad motu primi mobilis de# 
rcribic.Hunc etiam circulu brumg dicimus. 

Cgterum quia dedinationis mentionc fccdmus 
Sdco annocandu, 

Dedinatione efle quando fol dc gquinodiali ad 
Tropicu cancri fcandit/vel ad capricorni tropicuii 
A nobis defcendit* 

A fcenfione pro cotrario accipimus/qn.f. atro# 
picis gquatori prupinquat.Licet acyros &C impro# 
priea quibufda dicatur afccnderc quando nobis ^p- 
pinquat/& defcenderc cu a nobis difcedit. Hade** 

c 
c 

CAPVT QVARTVM 
t)e quadam (pherg Theorica fccundu 
graduu ratio nes, 

Sphcra cgleftis quinqj ligatur circuits prinripa# 
fioribus vno maiore &C quatuor minonbus/Ardi> 
coXcancri/gquatore/ capricorni / et antardico . E 
qbus gquator eft maior/alrj quatuor minores.Hos 
Virgili ipfos veipotius qug interfunt fpacia authores Zo 
Us» riUvocareafueuerunt,Hinc&VergiltusinGcor 


isus dc circulis/iam ad fphene Theoricam et larior 
quanda graduu quibus talcs abinuicem diftcnt Ip 
citlationem accedamus. 
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(RVDIMENTA 


gicis ait; ^ ' 

Quin£p tencn t codu zon*:quaru \ma C&rufeo 
Semper foie rubens / SC torrida Temper ab igni eil 
Quam circu extreme dextra laruacp trahuntut 
Cerulea glade concrete at^himbribus atris/ 

Has inter mediamcp duac mortalibus «cgris 
iMunere concefT? diuu: 8c via feda per ambas 
Obliquus qua fe fignoru verteret ordo- 

De quaru qualitate in fequentibus plura dicenf* 
Quia^o fuperius'tetigimus (ppolus Zodiaci|cit 
culii ardicu deferibatrideo pro vlteriori fpeculatio 
tiefeiendu hocdcruperiori Zodiari polo(qui in 
tf 5 .gradu S^.p.min.eleuatiois fitus c/at<£ a polo ar 
dico. 2 ^. gradibus ac.jri.mi.diftat5itelligi oportere; 

Vbi 8c illud non ignorandu Gradumtricefima Gradi 
figni partem cfTe . Et Signu duodedmam rirculi* SigtlU* 
At triginta duodedes mftiplicata.?6o.reddut» 

Q_uare liquidueuaditquodgradusiteru tricente 
fima et fexagefima diculi pars efle definin’ poffet* 
Circuium aut.Antardicum polus Zodiaci infe 
jrior defcribittqui in eodc gradu dcclinationis fitus 
eft: ct £que a polo antardico diftatficut fuperior 
ab ardico, 

Tropicu cancri/eclipticcereflexto/ fiue maxima 
folis ^Tus feptemtrione deelijiatioc quj ab gquinQ 
diali ad. 3 ^:grad:&.^i.min.fita efbdefignat. 

Tropicu capricorni aliajEclypticaercflexio/ fiuc 
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SPHER AERATE* 

Wfljdmafblts jHus Auftrum dedinati6(quf ad tO> 
tidem gradusficut prgdicfta fita eft)defcribitr 
Diffantia inter tropicu cancri 8c drcqju anSicir 
graduu 8c ,x8.min. Totidcm ctiam graduu 
eft diftantia inter tropicu capiicorni 8c drculum 
antar&icunu 

Aequatorem media cceli amplitudo a polis tnu 
di iquediftaris effirit. 

Hue vCcp de quinq? zonis Be earum abinuicem di# 
ftantia*cdiequenter ctiam ftri&m de reliquis qu{ 
damtrademus. ^ 

Circulu zodiad eius ipfius polioftendut/a qui# 
bus vib ad dx>picos( id eft maxim as folis dedina/- 
Acs Be iolfatia).£j:grad.&r.i8.nu.fut.Eft<£ zodiad 
ladtudo ab edipdea ^Cus vtrofcH'tropicos (ex era# 
dunm Be in vniuerfum,u.grad. 

Coluros dedinationu Se afeerdionu fignant CoU 
ftida Be (quino&a/hijq? fub polis]mundi fefe per 
axem ccdi ad angulds re&os . (phcrales interfecat* 
Similiter per equate re Sed per Zodariu atquinoi 
dtiorum coluri vadentes coftituunt angulos oblte 
quos cu per (olftidorum zod. redos caufent. 

Circulum meridionalerncmobikm quidem) Jpd» 
idemlubipfis poll's continet. «. • 

’ Horizontis rirculu/dedarat zenithJpfum enim 
tanC^poIus eius fuperior exiftes vbiqj ab eo sque 
difta^Atc^ diuiditidqn Qjrcutas kori29ii&/ boat 
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RVDIMENTA 

fpheriu noftru ab altero per folis ortu 8C occafiifttt 
His Vero qui Tub aequinodaali funt per vtrofqp mu 
di polos.Et diftat Temper zenith in omni horizote 
lib ipfius circuferenna.po.gradibus qui funt quarts 
pars circuli.Eftqj peripheria horizontis quater d i* 
ftantiam inter zenith & horizonta fuperans. 

Id demii animaduerli'one no eft indignum axem 
mudi in materiali fphera diametraliter ab eiufdem 
polis per ceutru mundi(qug eft terra) tranGre. 

Axis vero zodiaci in fphera no apparet fed intel 
Jigendus eft.& hie axem mundi medium ad angu* 
ios impares Cue obliquos in centra interfecat. 

Hoc modo in ipfa mundi fabrica mirabilis feries 
bi reru ordo prgtipuus efte videtur; cuius imagine 
veteres aftronomi deferibentes fa&oris ipfius qua 
turn fieri potuit veftigiacqui omnia in numera po* 
dere 8c menfurafcccit)fequuti funt.Nos quocp ea 
de re tra<ftantes fpacrj iniquitate Tic exdufi vt ratio 
minutoru non vel vix poflit obferuari/& fi obfer* 
uaretur etiam tedium cum errore gigneret/ a plae* 
nis graduum annotationibus circulorum pofirio* 
nem fumemus, Nam non multum diftat inter .yu 
min.&T plenum gradum qui fexaginta minuta con 
tinet ficuti fupradixiinus /atq? in libra de fphera 8C 
aliubi ab harum rerum ftudiofis examuifim deda& 
ratur.Itaqj in figura quam pro talium intelligent 
tia hoc loco fubiungernus ipfi bini tropici cancri.C 
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SPHERAE MATE. 

& capricomiVatcpmaximc folis declination esab 
cquinocnali.i^gradibus diftabut.Q.uantu & po4 
U ipfius’zodiaci/Tiuc circuli arcfticus & atartfricus a 
polis mundi funt dift antes fuper fcxagcEmu fcxli 
elcuariorus gradum fiti. 

Polus ArcfhcuJ 
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RVDIMENTA 

De quinfp Zonis ccrleftibus /earundcfllfp' 

&graduu coeli ad terra application?* 

CAPVT QV1NTVM 
Hatftenus brcuiftime de nonullis Geometric pit 
ciprjs/dc fphera/polis/qiuncp Zonis/atq? ipfis mir 
di circuF/rcruq? taliu quadal heorica diximus:nue 
refto(ni failor) ordine dc applicadone horu draw 
loru Sc gradua ad ip am terra fufeipienda determi- 
natio venitErgo lgftfcicndu eft in terra qukp pla Oui«& 
gas personas predidlas diftingui.VndectOuicli0 
us in Methamorphofi ait. 

Vtcp diiac dextra codum tofidemCp (ini Era 
Parte fecant sonar/quinta eft ardentiorillis 
Siconus inclufum numero diftinxit eodem 
Cura dei:totidem<pplagetcllureprermmtur 
Quaru que media t ft non eft habitabifis ffttt 
Nix tegit alta duas/toridem inter vtraftp locauft 
Temperiemcp dedit mixta cu frigoreflamma. 

Et vtres apertior fiat /quatuorminores circuit 
Arcticus/cancti/capricorni/ 8c antar&icus difter* 
minant diftinguutqjquinCpccdizonas.Vt(veTbi 
caufa)efto in feqnenti figura.a. polus mundi ardbV 
cus/b.c.drcFus Boreus/d.e.rirculus Cancri/f.g.dr 
eulus capricorni/h.k.atarftacus/l. ^o polus Noth! 
cus.Erit prima zonaX Borea artficaq? torn intcr.b 
a.c.interceptu fpaciu/que perpetuo nigorerigens 
inhabitata eft. Secudaerit totumintcr.b.c.er.cLei 
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SP HER AB MATE 

(niereeptu fpaciu/temporata at^ habitabilis.Ter# 
tia totu inter .de.f.g.medium (pactu feruore male 
egreep habitabilis.SoI cm illic fecundu linea.f.e.( q 
nobis ediptica defignaOaftidua volubilitate gyros 
duces fuo feruore ea reddit torrid! atCjpnhabitatl 
Quarta eft totu inter.f.g.et.h.k. fpadirtemperata 
atep habitabiiis/fi aquaru vaftitas &T altera caeli fa 
cies idimpune finat. Q^uinta eft totum inter.h.lci* 
interdufum fpariu (tigore Temper horrens atep in# 

- Cum aut didmus aliqua cceli zo* (habitata* 
nam vel habitat! vd inhabitata/hac denominatio# 
nem ah mili zona terras ill? ccelefti plagac fubie&a 
intelligi volumus:8c qn habitat! aut habitabile df 
cimus/bene Sc facile habitabiiem.Cu vero inhabit 
tatara vel inhabitabile/egre difficilecp habitabilem 
inteUigimus.Suntemqui exuftam torrid a mep zo 
nam nuc habitant multi. Vtqui Cherfonefum au# 
ream incolut/vtT aprobanenfes / Aethiopes let mi 
xima pars terr{ Temper incognitas nuper ab Ameri 
CD Vefputio repert£.Qua de re ipfius quatuor tub 
iungentur nauigationes ex Italico fermone in Gal# 
licum/8c exGallico in latinum verfas. 

Itacp fdendu quod (vt & fubfeques indicatfigu 
ra)prima zona q polo ar&ico proximo eft.zj.gr a# 
dus latitudinis dC.51.min. habet. 

Secuda quj antar&ica atqj illi ipft par eft/totidem 
Tertia temperata,iu.3c.i$.min» 
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PolusAntarA 




SPHERAE MATE. 

CAPVT SEXTVM 
OE PARALELUS 

Paralelli(qui 8c Almucantharat dicunt)funt dr 
culi vel linef quoquo verfus/atqj ex omni parte 
aequediftantes /8c nuncp fi poffent etiam in infini* 
tum^ptrahi cocurrentes.Qualis eft in fphera equa 
tor cumalqs quatuor drculis minoribus.Nd quia 
quantu primus a fecundo/tantum fecundus a ter* 
tio diftet :naip hoc TaUum cft/vt ex pr^cedetibus li 
quet/fedcp qudibet duo drculi fi'mul iuncli fedm* 
du qu^libet (ui pte £que abinuice lint diftStes. No 
enim eft equator ex vna parte altero tropicoruqf 
ex aliavicinioraut diftantior/ cum omniquacp a 
tropicis ficut prgdiximus . 23. gradibus SC .51. mi? 
nutis diftet. Similimodo dc tropicis ad duos cxtre 
mos diccndiim clt: quorum vtercpex omnibus fu» 
partibus ab vtroq? .sti . gradibus 8c.*#. minutis d» 
Rant. 

Licet >^o poffent paralelliad libitum cuiuflibet 
diftantes'defcribi nobis tamen pro faciliori fuppu 
tatione conuenientiifimum vifumeft(quod et ipfi 
Pthoiomgo placuit)vt tarn in folida cp plana Col* 
mographiaegeneralis defcriptione ipfos tot gradi 
bus abinuice fecerneremus/quotfequens formula 
oftendit.Cui etia figura fubiungetur in quaparale^ 
los per terra vtriqj ad fpheram cceli protrahcrau^ 
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RVDIMENTA 

Dc difflatibus caput, vrj. 

Licet dimaproprig regio interproetur/ hoc tli 
men locO fpatiu. terrg inter duas gquedift antes ap# 
pellatur/in quo porre<ftiflimg diet ab initio dimatis 
vfcp ad finem dimidig horg variatio eft. Et quottu 
aliquod clima ab gquatore fuerit/tot femihoris Ion 
giffima ems loci dies fuperat diem no&t gqualem* 
Suntqj ipforum Septemgemina: cpuis ad auftrum 
no fit fcptimum adhuc luftratum Sect Boream ver 
fus Ptholomeus t errant feptem (emihoraru (pacio 
hofpitalem 8c habitabile inuenittqug feptem clima 
ta ab infigni aut Vibe/aut fluuio/autmote fua no V 4 
mina funt fortita. 

Primu dicitur DiaMeioes/a dia quod apud ore * 
cos per fignificat/& cafu patrio iungit.AtCp a Me 
roe qug c Afiricg ciuitas in torrida zona citra gquai 
tore.i 5 .gradibus fita/in quo paralello 8c ipfe Nil 
lus effe i nuenitur. Eius /& fubfequetiumedainitiu 
medium Qc finem atep maximg diei in quolibet ipo 
turn horas generate noftru(pro cuius intelligentia 
hgcfcribimus)tibiliquido oftendet. 

OiaSienes a Siene Aegipti vrbe/quod e ^puTdg z 
Thgbaidos principium 

DiaAlexandrias . Ab Alexandria infigni vtbe $ 
Africa Aegipti Metropoli: quam Alexander Ma 
gnus condidicdequo didu eft apoeta;Vnus Pel 
leo iuuemnonfiifntit orbis, 

a i) 
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Climata 


SPHERAE MATY 


% 

Rbo* 

«k>s 

f 

* 

? 


DiaRhodon /aRhodo Afi? minoris infulatqug 
Be fui nominis in ea fitam noftra tempeftate clarl 
ciuitatem habet/fortiterThurcaru encros bellicof 
tp impetus fuftinentem/atcj profiigantem gencro 
©Time* 

DiaRhomes /ab vrbe Europe notiftima/iter Ita 
lieas maxime dara/& infigni ohm gentiii domitru 
ce/at<£ orbis capite/nucpatris patru maximi fede* 

DiaBorifchenes /amagno Scytharu fluuio qui 
eft quartus ab Hiftro. 

DiaRbipheon/aRjpheis montibus qui in Sara 
matica Europa inftgnes func perpetua niue candc 


tes. 


Ab bis infignibus lods per qu(fermc dimatum 
linear medic tranfeunt feptem dimata(quj Ptholo 
meus pofuit)fua fortiunrur nomina. 

0 <ftauu Ptholomjus no pofuit/cum illud terr( 
(quodcunq* eft) ipfi incognitu a nuperionbus W 
ftratu fit.& didturDiatyles/quod ipfius prinripiu 
(qui eft Paralellus ab (qua tore .21.) redifttme per 
Tylen fit # ptcnfus.Eft autTyle Septemtrionalis in 
Virgflfc fula de qu a Maro nofter/T ibi feruiet vltima T yle. 
US, Et h(c de dimatibus ab gquatore Septemtrionc 

•^fus.Pari mo dicendu eft de eis quj Cut vltra (qui 
nocfliale ad Auftrum/quoru fex contraria nomina 
habentiafuntluftrata etdici poftfunt antidiaMero 
es/ antidia Alexandras/ AntidiaRbodon Antidia 
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RVDIMENTA 

Rhomes/ antidiaBorifchenes: a grgca £ddiTa and 
5 oppofkuvel cotra denotat. Atcp in fexto djmate 
Antarctica vcrfus/Sf pars extrema Africae nuper 
veperta &/Zamzibar/Iaua minor/& Seula infulg 
&C quarta orbis parscquam quia Americus inueuk 
Amerigen /quafi Amelia terra / fiue America nun Ameri 
cupare licet) Gtapfunt.De quibus Auftralibns df* ge 
inatibus hgc Pomponq Mellg Geo graph! verba in 
telligeda funt /vbi aiZon£ habitabiles patia agut Popo« 
anni tempora/veru no pariter. Antichthones alte# Mellse 
ram/nos alteram incokmus.Illius fitus ob ardore in 
tercedentis plagg incogmtus/huius dicendus eft. 

Vbi animaduertendum eft quod dimat quodcp 
alios « aliud plericp foetus ^pducat/cu diuerf^fut 
mturpSC alia atqj alia (yderu virtute moderentur. 

Vnde Virgillus. 

Ncc veroierrg ferre omnes omnia pofliint VcrgiV 

Hie fegetes/illic veniunt fcelidus vug lius 

Arborei foetus alibi/atqj iniuifa virefeunt 
Gramia, Nolle vides croceos vt Thmolusodores 
India mitdt ebutfmittut fua thura Sabfi 
AtCalybes nudi ferru:virofac|j pontus 
Cofterea.Eliadu palmas Ep iros equaru &Tc. 

OCTAVVM CAP VT DE VJENTTS* 

\ Quonia in (upenonbus ventoru ahqqando in* 
ddenter memores fuimns( cu.fl poluBoreu/polu 
Nothicu/atq* id gemis sllia diximus)& ipforace* 

a fif 
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Vento 
ru for* 
m su 


SPHERAE MAT. 

gnido nonilii! momed imo magna vtililate ad Cof 
mographia habere dignofritrideo hoc iubfequend 
capite qujda de vendsequi & fpiritus & flatus di* 
cunt>trademus.Eft igitur’ventus( vt a Philofophis 
dehnitur) exhalatio calida 8c ficca latcraliter circa 
terrain mota &c. 

Quia vero fol fecundu binos tropicos / 8>C ipm 
f qtore triplice ortii atep occafu /^fhuale.f. ^quino* 
<ftiale/ac hyemale feruatietmeridei fimiliterC^ ipius 
feptetrionis vtnn<^ Tint latera/quar* quflibet pro* 
priu ventu habetrio fuifiadm.xq.funt veti/ tres oii 
entis/tres occidentis/totide meridei7&T medieno* 
dhs todde:ex qbus qtuor qui i feqnti formula me* 

j •*: i l-_ - * t* r~ ,%• • - • 



Odens. 

Ocridens. 

CoBat. jTrop.Canc. | KfcKtod 

(Chorus 

JMcdrj. 

1 Aequator. jbublolaus. 

j 

Fauoni.q 
|et Zephi. 

Collat. 

Trop.l_ap. jEurusqui J 

|&VuItum. 

I A incus q 
1 et Lybs 

Collat. 

Meridies 

Media nox 


| buronothus 

Septetrio. 

Medrj 

j Aufter /qui dC 
| Nothus 

1 Aquilo qui 
& Boreas. 

Collat. 

| Lybonothus j 

L " ^ A 

Tracbiasq 
& Circius. 
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,RVDIMENTA 

Pd'etf tn mTus prtcipales ( et coflaifales &cu£) 
jp principalioribus ex licentiac vt fuus fibi mos eft> 
vfiirpare c5fueuerunt.Hinc Sc Ouidius ait 
Earns ad Aurora Nabathgaq; regna receffit 
Perfidacp Sc radijs iuga fubdita matutinis* 

Velper oC Occiduo qug littora (ole tepefamt 
ProximafuK ZephirotScythiam/fepteqj TriortCS 
Horrifer iuuafit Boreas /contraria tellus 
Nubibus afiiduis/pluuiocp madefrit ab Audio 

Eft aute Subfolani aura faluberritna /qu^afole 
purior & fubtilior alrjs efficitur. 

Zephirus Caloris ec humoris temperiem babes 
montiii pruinas refoluit.Vn e illud Vergil rj Liqui 
tur et putris Zephiro fe glgba refoluit. 

Auftri flatus crebro tempcftatu/ ^pcdlaru /at<^ 
himbriu pfagus e/Quare & Nazo mfit. Madidis Ouk& 
Nothus euolat alis. 

Aquilo fuo rigore aquas ligat/atque conftringit 
Vir.Etglacialis hyems Aqutloibus afperat vndas virgi 

His de vends Gallinariunoftru multg docftring Gallint 
viru fcquetes quatuor edere verficulos memini* rfus* 
Eu rus et Eoo flat. Subfolanus ab omu 
Flatibus occafum Zephirufcp Fauoruus implent; 

Aufter in extremis Lybise etNothus gftuatoris. 
Sudificus Boreas Aquilo qj minatur ab axe. 

Et licet veti feptentrionales Tint natura frigidi/ - 
nihilo tamen minus quando tOrndam zonam per a jfy} 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 

franfeurit/mitfgantunficut &C de Auffoo torridam 
Zonam anteacp ad nos veniat tranfeunte/copcrdi 
eft.Quod fcqucntibus verfibus infinuatur. 
Quocp loco prodic gelidus font Aufter/ Sc anftfe 
Co git aquas vinclis/at dum per torrida flaw 
Sydera tranfierit/no ftras captandus in oras 
Comeat: & Boreg feuiffima tela rt:orquet 
At contra Boreas nobis grauis/orbc fob imo 
Fit rarione pari moderads leuior alis. 

Csetera mox varios qua curfos Haminamittunt 
Imutant proprig naturam fedis eundo. 

Hucufcp de vends dicflu fufficiat.Ponamus nuc 
hai ?2 omniu figuravniuerfale:in qua fint poli/axes/ 
rirculi cu maiores turn edam minores/oriens/occi'/ 
dens/quintp zonse/gradus logitudinis/Iatitudinis 
« tam ipfius terrg cceli/paraleUi/dimata/venti 8Cc. 

capvt.ix.de qvibvsdam cos> 

MOGRAPHIAE RVDlMENTlS. 

Omne terrg ambit ad coeli fpaciurri pun<5H obd 
nere rationem Aftronomiris demonfhationibu* 
conftatdtavt fi adcpeleftis globi magnitude? co* 
feta?/ nihil (pad) prorfus habere iudicet.Ethuius 
quidem tam exigug in mundoregionis quarta (ere 
pordo eft qugPtbolomgo cognita a nobis animan 
tibus icolif. Atqt In tris partes haAenus {ciflafoir. 
Europam/Africam/& Afiam. 
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(LPropofitum elllioclibdlo quandam <Tc 
depirurimosin folido quidem fpario cxdul 
8c partin' limitc campum/ita orbis tcrrarui 
ab ea in qua fumus parte indpiamus) adEi 
.uripofwmus dauefummi patrispatri 

anximnsJ lAphncam pene omnem oC All 
ni quali totins Egypti & partis AGgdomir 
chalybe rircumdedimus quod ell GgnuTh 
CTAliatica notauimus anchoris quas magnns 
orientali 8c meridionali India? prjeft atc£ it 
indycos Caftilig et Lufitaniar reges reperta 
vadofa mans littorac vbi naufragja timcnti 
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>rmotnpfi{;hitm^<^onercnWetMam tios tamtnlblido plan* 
i ft ri&iffime. £ed ladus in piano: vbi ficut agrcftes fipnare afueperunt 
n regioncs praeripuas dominorum infignijs notare ftuduimuslEt ( vt 
urop£ meditullium Rhomanas aqudas( quj regibus Europe dominan 
i in figni ipfam fere Europam( qug Rhomanam ccclefiam profitetur) 
$ partem ugnauimus lunulis quod eft infigne fummi Babilonif Soldi 
veto parte quj minor Afia dicitur crocea colons cruce iuntfto 
lurcoru Soldani Scythia intra imau maximu Afie monte 8c Sarmaddl 
i T artarus pro iniigni habetTHCrux rubea pradbyterum loannec qui et 
lBiberith fedem tenet )reprefentat.Deniq; in quartam terrg parte per 
m eorundem ipforum infignia pofuimus.fct quod no eft ignorandum 
4r)imagimbus crucis Ggnauimus fcdihgc iam miffs faaentes* 
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RVDIMENTA 

Europa ab ocridete man Athlantico/a (ept&Bti 
tanico/ab one teThanai/Meotide palude/et poto: 
a meridie man mediterraneo daudi? /habetip in fe 
Hifp aniam /Galliam/G ermania/Rhgtiam/Italiam/ 
Grgdam/ & Sarmatiam. Sic didla a filia regis Age? 
noris eius nominis:qugdum virginibus Tirrjs co« 
mitatain marino littore pueUari ftudio luderet 8c 
caniftra flonbus ftiparet/ab Ioue in thaui$ niueum 
verio rapta illius tergo infedifle /8c per gquora po 
ti in Crgtam delataterrg contra iacenti nomen de* 
diflecreditur. 

Africa aboeddente man Athlantico/a meridic 
oceano Aethiopico/a Septemtrione man mediter 
raneo/&r ab onu Nili flumine terminatur. Ea in fc 
cople<fHtur Mauritanias Tingitanam & Cadfarien 
fem/Libiaminteriorem/Numidiamcqua & Mapa 
liam dicunt)minorem Africam( in qua eft Charta# 
go Rhomani imperij olim pertinax armula )Cyre* 
neica/Marmaricam /Lybiam (quo ctia nomine to 
ta Africa a Libe rege Maurithmg appellat ) Aethio 
piam interior!/ Aegiptu &c,Et diat Africa quod 
frigoris rigiditate careat. 

Afra(qug cseteras magnitudine Sc opibus logifr 
iime vincit)ab Europa 1 hanai fhiujo/attp ab Afri 
ca Ifchmo( qui in Auftralcm pl^ga diftentus Ara* 
big & Aegpti (mum periondit) lecemit * Hgc prin 
dpaliflimas regiones habet Bithiniatm Galatiam/ 
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COSMOGRPHIAE 

Capadodam/Pamphfliam/Lidiam/ Cib'da/Armc 
nias maiorc 8C minore.Colchiden/Hircaniam/Hi> 
beriam/Albaniaret prgterea mltas quas fingflatim 
cnumcrarc longa mora efletJca dida ab dus norm 
nis regina* 

Nac^o partes funtfatiustuftrat*/& alia 

quarta pars per Americu Vefpuriu(vt in fequenti 
bus audietur )inuenca eft/qua non video cur quis 
iure vetet ab Americo inuentore fagatis ingenij vi 
Amen*' ro Amerigen quafi Amend terra / uue Americans 
ca dicenda:cu 8c Europa Sc Afia a mulieribus iua for 

tita Tint nomina.Eius fitu 8c gentis mores ex bis bi 
nis Amerid nauigationibus quse fequuntliquidc 
intelligi datur. 

Hunc in modu terra iam quadripattita cogno* 
facet funt ores prime partes cotinentes/quarta eft 
infulatcu omni quacp man rircudata confpiciaf.Et 
licet mare vnu fit queadmodu et ipfa tellus/mulris 
tamen Gmbus diftinftum / Sc innumeris replgtum 
Prifcia faftdkvariafibinoiaaflumit:qugetin Colmogra 
phiae tabulis c5fpidunt/& Prifdanus in tralatione 
Dionifij talibus enumerat verGbus. 

Circuit Oceani gurges tamen vndkg; vaftus 
Quicpuis vnus fit piurima nominafumit* 

Finibus Hefperijs Athlanticus file vocatur 
AtBorcf quagensfurit Armiafpafub armis 
Dktfdlepiger nccnoSatur.ide Mortuus eft alqt* 
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RVDIMENTA 

Vnde tamen primo confccnditluminrTitan ^ 

Eoumip vocant atcp Indum nomine pontum Eoura* 

Sed qua deuexus calid u polus exdpit Auftrum" 

Aethio pumcp fimul pelagus Rubrucp vocatur * Aedife 
Circuit oceanus-fic torn maximus oibera picunw 

Nominibus varijs celebratus. 

Perfecat Heiperia primus qui porgit vndis 
PampMcuen latus Lybig prgtendit ab oris Papnfe 

Sic minor eft reliquis/maior qucm Cafpia tcOus ** cum * 
Sufcipit intrante vaftis Aquilonis ab vndis _ _ _ 

Nomine Satumi quod Thetis poflidet gquor Caipiu 

Cafpius ifte finus fimul Hircanufftt vocatur 
Atduoquiveniunt Auftralis ab gquore pond 
Hie fupra currens mare Perficus effidt altum Pcriku 

Eregione fitus/qua Cafpia voluitur vnda 
Flucfhiat a ft alter Panchga cp littora pulfat 
Euxcni contra pelagus pro ten tus in Auftro 
Ordine prinripiu capiens Athlantis ab vnda 
Herculeo celebrant quam mgte munereJGades, 

Cjliferaftp tenet ftans Athlas monte columnas 
Eft primus vaftis qiii pontus Hibericus vndis 
Diuidit Europen Lybia comunis vtrkp 
Hinc atep hineftatug funt:ambg littora cemunt 
Hgc Lybies hgcEuropes aduerfa tuendo* 

Gallicus hunegurgesrqui Celtica littora puliat 
Fxripit:hunc iequitur Liguru cognomine drifhis 
Qua domini rerum terns creuere Larinis. 

Ad petram leucen Aquilonis ab axe redutfm 


Athlan 

ticum 

Hercu# 

leum* 


Gallicu 
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COSMOGRAPHIAB 

Qugfreta Sicanfg concludit littore ctttno 
In full fed Cyraos proprijs pulfatur ab vndis* 
|4are Infra fardonium pelagus Celtumcp refufis 
# ITiy trc Inde falis tumidus Tyrrhcnivoluitur^ ftus 
Ad partes vergens auftrales/exdpit iftum 
gfa jh? Sicanig gurges foil's deflexus adortus: 

Qui procul eflfufus Pachynis tendituroris 
Ad Cr^ten fumma( qu£ prominet ?quore)rupem{ 
Qua Gortynapotes medrjsqua Ph^ftosinaroil 
Arietis hanc rupem fimilantem vertice fronton 
Pro merito orarj Criu dixere metopon. 

Hoc mare Gargani concludit lapygis ora: 

Adrian Illincincipiens extenditur Adria vaftus: 
ticum^ Ad Boream penetrans pelago folemcp cadentS 
loniu, Ionius pariter finus hie perhibetur ab orbe/ 

Diuidit Sc geminas diuerfis partibus oras: 

Quas tamen extremas coiungit terminus vnus 
UliiicUr Ad dexcram parte protenditur lllyris alma: 

Poft hanc Dalmatig populoru martia tellus 
Adlguam Aufonigporre&us continet Ifthmos 
Q_ue tria dreundant maria vndiq* littore curuo 
Tyrrhenum/Siculum/ necnon fimuf Adria vaftus 
Fimbus at proprrjs exceptant fingula ventos 
Tyrrhenum ZephyrorSiculum fed tundit Auftros 
Adria fuccurrens Eoo frangiturEuro* 

At poft Sicaniam tracfhi diffunditur alto 
Syrtis Ad Syrtim pelagus /Lybicis quj cingitur orist 
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rvdimenta 

Maiorem poftquam minor exdpiCfquoraJonge 
Atcp finu gemino refonanria lit t ora pulfant 
Fimbus a Siculis Crctfum renditur £quor Marc 

Ad folis veniens ortus Salmonidapofcens Crptu] 

Dicitur Eous qui Crjtf terminus effe: 

Poft hanc eft geminu marevaftu flu&ibus atris 
Fludtibus Hifmarici Bore? quod tunditur atris* 

Quod ruit aducrfus cclff dc partibus Ar<fri 

Quodprius eft Phariu perhibet : boclittora tagit Phariij 

Pr^dpitis cafu montisrpoft vnda fccunda 

Sidoniu eft pclagusrpcnetrat qua gurgitc pontus* Sidoni 

I ficus Ar<ftoas ad partes jquorc vergens. um 

Non longc re<ftus: Ciliaim nam frangitur oris* 

Hinc Zcphiros pofeens veluti draco fledit vndis 
Quod iuganiomiuagus vaftatrfiluafq? fatigae 
Panibus extremis Pamphilia dauditur ifto: 

Atq? Chelidonif rupes dnguntureodem 
At proculhunczephyrus HnitPatarcide fumma; 

Poft hfe Arftoas ad partes afpice rurfus 
A^geum/fuperat qui Hutfnbus £quora cunda: AefcfU 

Difpcrfas vafto qui gurgite Cydadas ambit 
Tcrminat hucimbros pariter Tenedofqj coerces 
Angufta trahic qua faucc Propontidis vnda 
Afiarquam fupra populis diftenditur amplis 
Ad Notiam partemrqua larus duritur Ifthmos: 

Thrcicius fequitur poft Bofphorus oftia ponti: bofpbo 

Hoc nullum perhibent terras anguftius oibis ws. 
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Shades* frctum dirimensrhic (unt Symplegades ar&g 
® Panditur hicponti pelagus Titanis ad ortus 

Quod petit obliquo Boream folemtp mearu 
Hinc atep hinc medio percurrunt £ quore colies: 
Vnus qui veniens Afi^de parte Carambis 
Dicitur auftrali:fed contra finibus alter 
Prominet Europe hunc criu dixere metopoitt 
' Ergo conueniunt aduerfi gurgite tanto 
Diftantes quantu ternis tranfire diebus 
Eualeat nauis:bimarem fic £quore pontum 
Afpitias fimilem cornu quod fletftitur arcus 
Neruo curuati diftento dextera neruum 
Aflimilatiredo trahitur nam tinea du<fhi 
Extra quam Boream quo fcandit (ola Carambis 
Sed formam cornu geminatis flexibus edit 
t Littus:quod pontum cingit Tub parte finiftra 
iMeotis In quam Meotis penetrans Aquilionis ad axes 
Quam Scythi£ gentes circundant vndicp ripis 
Et matrem pontiperhibent Meotidis vndam* 
Scilicet hic ponti vis exit gurgite multo 
Than# Cimmeriu torrens per Boiphoron hie vbi Thauru 
Cimmerrj gelidis habitant fub finibus imum. 

H?c man's eft (pedes fplendens h£c forma ,pfiindi» 
Eft autvt prgdiximus mare plenum infolis e qui 
bus maximg Sc prinripaliores iuxta Ptholomgum 
hgfunt 

T aprobana in mari Indico Tub £ qua tore 
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RVDIMENTA 


Albion qu£ 8C Britannia Sc An glia 
Sardinia in man mediterraneo 
Candia qu£ Sc Crcta in finu Aegco 
Selandia 

Sicilia inmari mediterraneo 


Coriyca 

Ciprus 

Extra Ptbolom^tim 
M adagafcarin man Prafodo 
Zamzioar 

Iaua in Oceano Indico orientals 
Angama 

Peuta In o ceano Indico 

Seula 

2Tipangriin Oceano oceidentali 
Hfiuntingentes quas cingitTetbyds vnda 
Infulg:adhucali£ diuerfis partibus orbis* 

Diuerff plures famalatuereminores 
Anris difficiles nautis velportubus apt£ 

Quaru non facile eft mihi promere nomina verfu*' 
C$teru vt vnius loei ab altero diftantiam cogno 
feerepoffis poll eleuatio tibi cuprimis cofideranda 
venit. Annotanduigit paueis quod(vt ex ftiperiori 
bus liquet ) vitientibus fub p^ralello equinodhali 
vterCp polus in horizonte eft.Eunti autf ad fepte* 
trionem eo magis fubleuat polus quanto plus all* 
quis iquatore difeeflferit .Que poli eleuatio re* 


Prifoa* 

nus 
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» , gionu8c focoru ab fquatore dtdantia demoftrat; 
Eftcmtantus loci tra&us ab gquacore cuius me* 
(lira fcircdefidcras /quata e eleuatio poli ad zenith 
eiuTde . Ex quibus rrulliariu numenis facilis cogni 
fu euadit/du eu nde p numeru eleuatiois poli multi 
plicaueris. Veru cii no funt fecudu Ptholomf i feu* 
centia milliaria a circulo ^qnoftiali ad Ar&on vbi 
ip getiu fquales.Na aprmio equatoris gradu vfcp 
ad duodccimu/qlibetgraduu fexaginta Italica mil 
liariacorinetquf faciur.t? Germanica. Comuniter 
eih quatuor Italica pro vno Germarrico reputanf, 
Et a.iz.gradu vf<^ad.zf.qiulibet.59 milliaria facie 
qu? funt Germanis.ifl.!.i. Accp vt res fiat apertior 
ponemus formulam fequentem. 

Gradus Gradus- Millialtal. Mil.Gcr 


Aequa 

i 

iz 

6c 

»/ 

Cor. 

XL 

2f 

i>'9 

'4-4-4 

Tropl 

cus. 

Zf 


>*4 


5° 

5/1 




5/1 

41 

44 

"i 


4-1 ufcftab 

fl facu\nc 

4-0 

1 o 


ft 

fA 

5 Z 

$ 


f/t 

6? 

z$ 

A 


65 

66 

z6 

6-± 

Circu. ' 

60 

\o \ 

Zl 

f ir 

Ar<di. 

Ao 


~6 

1 h 

Mm 

Polus 

a,/).; 

$o 

$0 
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RVDIMENTA 

Et ita quocp ab (quino&afi yfus polos tarn an# 
tartfhcum cp arcflicum graduu latmidinis counen# 
da variatur. Quod lifcire voided* quot ab vno 
loco ad alium milliaria fint/peipende ddigenter in 
quibusgradibusladtudinis finttalialoca & quot 
gradus medient/ ddndc vide in formula fuperioti 
quotmilliaria tails gradus habeat Sc multiplica nu 
meru miUiariu pernumeru medioru graduu/ atqsr 
millianu numerus refultabic qu£ ci Italics foerint 
diuidas perquatuor/ & Germanics habdbfs* 
H?c^indu<fboneadCofinograpfa'adi<fbtfufliciat _ 
ii te modo amonuerimus prius/nos in depingendis 
tabulis typi gencralis no omnimodo fcquutos eile 
Ptholomgu/prjfcmm circa nouas terras vbimcar 
tis marinis aliteranimaduerdmus gquatorchi cofti 
tui cpPtholom^us ffcentEt^pindeno debec nos 
ftatinrculpare qui tiled ipm notauertnt. Confulto 
cm fccdmus quod hie Ptbolomeu/alibi cartas ma# 
rinas fequuti mmus.Cu & ipfe Ptholomfus quin# 
to capice primi hbrLNon omnes commends par# 
tes ob fu£ magnitudinis exceflum ad ipfius perue* m £ us * 
nifTe noticiam dicat/ et aliquas quemadmodum (e 
habeant ob peregrinantium negligentiam fibi mi* 
nus diligenter traditas/alias eflequas alireratcpali 
ter fe habere codngat ob corruptiones &T mutado 
nes in quibus p parte corruifTe cognit? funt. Fuit 
igit neceife(quod ipfe fibi eda faaundu ait)ad no* 
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APPENDIX 

oas cemports noftri/ traditiones magts intendercf 
Et tea quidem temporauimus rem /v t in piano tir* 
ta nouas terras 8c alia qugpiam Ptholom^uc info# 
lido vero quod piano additur deferiptione Amcri 
cilubfequentem fc&ati fucrimus. 

APPENDIX 

Anne&amus adhuc fuperioribus anteacp rece# 
ptui canamus elcuationis poli atep ipfius zenith ac 
centrihorizoncis Sc climatu quadrant? velut parer 
gon 8c quodda corolariu. . Quamuis fire&e con* 
liderauerimus is quadrans de quo diccmus non (it 
ad has res impertines. Cofmographu cm vei maxi 
me poli lupra caput eIeuatione/zcnith/& terrgdi 
mata cognofccre oportet Format itacp idem qua* 
drans hoepadto. Diuide quccuncp circulu in par 
tes quatuor/ita quod dug diametri le in centro ad 
angulos reftos inter feeentrquaru vna( qup altera 
iui parte pinnulas habet)axem poloru mudi/& al* 
tera* gquatorem fignificabit.Deinde ea parte circuit 
qu£ eft inter femiaxem pinnulas habentem Sc alte 
ram femidiametrum in partes. xcdiuidas/atcp op* 
pofita in totidem/ figafep perpendiculu ad cetrum 

paratus eric quadraiis.Cuius hiceft vfus.Verte 
euita vtp pinnulas foramina polu dire&e videas 
Sc ad quodclima atep in que gradu perpendiculu 
ceriderit/eo ipo dimate et elcuatio ms gradu tuare 
gto/quinecia zenith acep horizontis centra exiftir* 
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Ha&enus exequuti capita propofita/hic ipfas fon 
ginquas expaciationes fequetcrintroducarnus Vc 
(putrj /fingulorum fa&orum exitum circa mffatutu 
tradentes* 

Finis inttodufh'onis 

b i) 
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DfuftrUnmo Renato Iherufalera 
BC Sirilig regi/duri Lotho 
ringig ac Bam* Arne* 
ricus Vefputius hu* 
mile reuerentia Sc 
debit! recome 
darionem* 


Fieri pot flluftriffime Rex vt ttta maieftasmea 
|{la temeritate ducatur in admirarione: propterea 
quod hafee litteras tam prolixas adte fenbere non 
fubuerear/ cum tamen friarn te continuo in ardu* 
Is confilrjs Sc crebris reipublieg negoeijs occupatif 
fimum* Atcp exiftimabot forte non modo pr^fum 
ptuofus/fed etiam odoius:id mihi muneris vendis 
cans /vt res ftatui tuo minus couenientes non de# 
ledtabili fed barbaro ,prfus ftilo (veluti amufos ab 
humanitatis cultu alienus)ad Fernanda Caftilig re 
gem nominatim feriptas/ad te quofp mittam . Sed 
ea qua in tuas ^tutes habeo c5fidentia/& coperta 
fequentiu ran n eq* ab antiquis nem neo tends fori 
jptarum veritas me cora.fcJVLfortaflb excufabuntv 
JMouit me imprimis ad foribendum prgfontiSlatot 
Beneuermtus.M.t.humilis famulus/ 8c amicus me 
jus no poenitendus/qui dum meLifbong reperiret 
precatus eftvt.t.M,refu perme quatuor profe<fh# 
©tubus in diuerfis plage mundi vifarum/parricipe 
facere vellem.Peregi em bis binas nauigationes ad 
jtouas terras inueniendastquaru duas ex mandate 
Femaodi inclyti regts Caftiligper magnu oceanl 
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finum Occident? ^fus fceci/alteras dtias iufTu Ma# 
fiuelis Lufitanig regis ad Auftriiltacp me adidtie# 
go h) accinxi fpcras a? .t.M. me de dientulolfc nu# 
merono excluded vbi recordable q> olimutuaha 
buerimus inter nos amiricia tcporeiuuentutis nrg 
cu gramatieg rudimeta imbibentes Tub pbata vita 
8C do<fhina vencrabiP&T religiofi fratris de.S.Mar 
co Fra.Georgrj Anthonrj Vefputij auunculi met 
pariter militaremus ♦ Cuius auunculi veftigia vti# 
nam fequi potuiffem/alius profe<flo( vt 8C ipfePc 
trarcha ait) cflem cp fum. Vtcucp til fit/ no me pu# 
det efle qui fum. Semper erh in ipfa j^tute 8c rebus 
ftudiofis fumma habui delegation?. Quodfi tibi 
hg narrationes omnino non placuerint: dicam ficut 
Plinius ad Mfcenate fcribit Olim facetrjs meis de# 
le (flari folebas.Et licet. M.t. fine finelreipublice ne 
gocqs occupata fit/nihilominus tantu teporis qn# 
cp fiiffuraberis/vt has res cjjuis ridiculascqug tame 
fua nouitate iuuabut)peilegere poftis.Habebis em 
hifeemeis Iris poft curaru fometa 8c meditameta 
negocioru no modica deletflarione/ficut et ipfe fee 
niculus prius fumptis efculentis odore dare Sc me 
liore digeftione facere afueuit.Enim vero fi plus gq 
^plixus fuero/venia peto. Vale* 

Inclytiliime rex feiat. t.M. quod ad has ipfas re# 
giones mcrcadi caufa primu venerim JDumt^ pe* 
qdrennrj reuolutione i cis rebus negociofus eflem , 

b ffij 
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ANTELOQ.VIVM 

tt variasfottunf mutadoes animaducrterem /atq* 
vide rem quo pa<$o caduca 8c tranfitoria bona fad . 
gnftiem ad tempus in rotf fumo teneret/& dririd* - 
apfum pr^cipirarent ad imu qui fe poffidere multi 
dicere pocerat:conftitui mecu varrjs taluiremmca 
fibus exandacis ifaufmodi negodadimitfe/et me* 
oru laborum finem an res laudabiliores acplus (bu 
biles ponere.Ita difpofui me ad variasmundi par* 
tcS‘Cotetnplandas/& diuerfas res mirabfles vider* 
das>Ad qua rem fe 8C tepus 8c locus fortune ob' 
tulit.Ipfeem Cafhli^ rex Femandus tunc quatuor 
parabat naues ad terras nouas oeddentem vetius 
difcooperiendas/cuius celfitudome adtaliainucftt 
ganda in ipfam fodetatc elegit,Et foluimus vigefi* 
cnadie Marj. Mcccc. xcvrj.de portu Calidaeiterno 
Atu per magnu oceani finu capientes:in qua pro* 
fe(5hone.xvirjPconflimauimus menfes/multas inue 
nientes terras firmas/& infulas pene mnumerabi* 
lesvtplurimu habitatas/quaru maiores noftri men 
tionem nullam fcecerunt, Vnde & ipfos andquos 
taliu non habuiffe noticia credunus.Et nifi memo# 
Via me fallat memini me in aliquo legere/quod ma# 
te vacuum et fine hominibus efle tenuerint.Cuiu* 
Opinionis ipfe Dantes Poetanofter fuit/vbiduo 
dcuigefimo capite deinferis loquens VliflFts moi* 
te cofingitvQug aute mirabilia viderim/in fequen* 
Slum proce(Iu»T«M«inteUiget» 
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PRINC1PIVM 

TERRARVM INSVLARVMQVE VA. 

rianim Defcriptio :quarum veftuti no meminerifo 
autorcs Nuper ab anno tncarnatl domini JMcccc 
xcvij.bis geminis nauigarionibus in man difcurfis/ 
inuentaruiduabus videlicet in man occidental per 
tfominu Fernandum Cafhlif/reliquisvero duabus 
in Aultrali ponto per dominu Manude Portugal 
lig (ereniilimos reges/ Americo Velpucio vno ex 
Nauderis nauiumq? prjfcftis pr^dpuo/ fubfeque 
tern ad prgfatum dominu Fernandum Caftillij re* 
gem/de huiufmodi terris Sc infulis edente narratio 
nem* 

NNO DOMINI . M . CCCC* 
xcvrj.xx.menfis Marj die/nos cum 
iirj.conferuantignauibus Calidum 
exeuntes portum/adinfuIas(Jolim 
fortunatas/nuc veromagnam Ca 
nariam dicftas)in fineocddentis ha 
bitati pofitas in tcrtio climaterfup quo/ extra ho# 
rizontem earum/fe.xxvij.gradibus cu duobus ter 
trjs/feptentrionalis deuat polus/diftafef^ ab hac 
ciuitate Lifbona in qua cofcriptum extitit hoc prj 
Fens opufcOlum. cc.lxxx.leudsivento inter men# 
diem &C Lebecdum ventum (pirante/curfu primo 
pertigimus.Vbi(nobis de li gnis /aqu a/c?tenTcp ne 
cefTarijs prouidendo ) cofumpris o<3o fere diebus 
nos (fa<fh in primis ad deuin oratione) dcuatis dr* 
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NAVTGATIO 

bine ventotraditis velis/nauigatiotiem noftra per 
Ponente incipietes :lumpta vna Lebeccrj quarta: 
tab nauigio tranfcurrimus vt.xxvrj.vix dapfis die 
bus terr? cuida applicaremustqua firma fore exifti 
mauimus.Diftatcp Canaric magng abinfubs. M. 
(vel drciter) leudsrextra id quod in zona rorrida 
habitatu eft .Quod ex eo nobis conftititrcp Septe 
trionalepolu extra huiufcemodi tclluns horizonte 
xvLgradibus fe deuare/magifcp ocddentale.lxx v« 
ip magn? Canary ifulas gradibus exiftere cofpexi 
mus:,put inftrumeta ola moftrabat.Quoi lococia 
(ftis de prora achoris)cla(le noftra/leuca a littore cu 
media diftante/reftare coegimusmonnulbs folutis 
phafebs armis Sc gete ftipatis/cu quibus ipm vfcp 
ad littus attigimus.Quo cpprimu puenimusrgente 
nudam fecundu littus euntetn imiumeram percept 
mus.Vnde no paruo affefti fuimus gaudio. Omes 
cm qui nudi incedere confpiciebant: videbant quo 
Cp propter nos ftupefacli vehementer e(Te. Ex co 
( vt arbirror)q> veftitos/alteriufq? effigiei cp forct/ 
nosefle incuitifunt.Hij poftqjnos aduentfle co* 
gnouerunt/omnes in propinquu monte quendam 
aufugerutia quo tunc nec nutibus nee (ignis pads 
et amicid^vlbs/vt ad nos accederct allici potuert*Ir 
ruente vero interea nocfle/nos dafTem noftra male 
tuto in loco (vbi nulla marinas aduerfus proceUas 
cuta rebdentia foreOcofidere timentcs;couemmus 
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PRIMA 

rna/vt hmC(manc fa&o)difcede rcmustexquirere# 
muTq* portuquempiam/vbi noftras ftatione in tit 
tacollocaremus naues. Qua deliberative arreptai 
nos vento Tecundu colic fpiranti traditis velis/pora* 
qj(vi(u terrain ipTam Tequendo/atc^ ip{o plag£ in 
littore/gentes cotinue percipiendo)duos integro® 
nauigauimus diesdocym nauibus Tatis aptumcom 
perimus.In quo media tantu leucadift antes ab a ri 
<Wconftitimus:vidimuTcp tuncinibi innumerable 
lem gentiu turbam/quam nos cominus infpicere/ 
Sc alloqui defiderantcs:ipTamet die littori cu cyme 
bis SC nauiculis noftris appropiauimus:necnon£t 
tunc in terram exiuimus/ordine pulchro.xl.drritet 
viri biiiufcemodi gente fe tamen a nobis Sc coTof# 
tio noftro penitus alienam prgbete.Ita vt nullis ea 
modis ad colloquiu comunicationemue noftraalli 
cere valuerimus : prater ex illis paucos/qsmultos 
po ft lab ores ob hoc TuTceptos/tandem attraximus 
ad nos dando eis nolas/fpccula/ ccrtos criftallinos 
alia<^ fimilia leuia/ qui tumTecuri de nobis effedft/ 
conciliatum nobifcum/necnon de pace& amide 
tiatra&atum venerunt. Subeunte autem interim 
no&e/nos ab illis nofmet expedientes (relicts eis) 
noftras regreftiTumus adnaues.Poftea vero Tube 
fequentis fummo diluculo diei/infinitamdn littorn 
Virorum Sc mulierum paruulos fuos Tecum vee 
dlantium gentem rurTum confoeximus cognouie 
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navigatio 

gntifip multitudine illam fupdle&Iem fulfil (ecttfll 
deferre tocam /qualem infra fuo locum dicct.Quo 
rum ^pplures Cpplurimum terrf appropiauimus fe 
met in fquor pn>i|dentes(cum maximi natatores 
exiftent)quantus eftbalift{ia<fhis nobis venerunt 
natantes obuiam/fufcfperutCp nos humaniter; at<p 
ca fecuritate & confidentia feipfos inter nos com* 
mifeuerunt acR nobifcu diutius antea coueniiTent 
8C pariter frequentius pra(5Hcauiflent : pro qua re 
tunc per pamm oble&ati hiimus.De quorum mo# 
*ibus(quales eos habere vidimus )hic/quando qul 
dem fe comoditas offert/interdum etiam interfere 
mus. 


Dc monbus ac eorum 
viuendimodis. 


VANTVM AD VITAM/EORVM 
q Cp mores omnesttam mares cp feeming nu 

dipenitus incedunt tc<5Vis non aliter ve# 
rendis Cp cum ex vtero ^pdierunt.Hfj mediocris ex 
UVentes ftaturg multum bene propordonati funt 
quorucaro ad rufedinc(veluti leonu pili )^git :qu» 
u veftimetis operti mearet albi(credo)taqj nos ex# 
taret*NuUos habet in corpe pilos pterep crines qs 
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pcjros nigrefcetcfcp gerunt/& prcfertim fccming 
quf proprereafut talilongo nigroq? crinc decoig. 
Vultu non multu fpcriofi lunt qm latas fecies car* 
tarqs adfimilatas habct/nullos fibi fmuntinfupcr* 
cilrjs oculorumuc palpcbris ac corporc totO( crini* 
bus dcmptis)excrefcerc villos/ob id quod habicos 
in corporepilos quid bcftialcbrutalccp rcputant, 
Omnes cam viri cp mulicrcs fiuc meando fiuc cur* 
rendo leues admodum atcp vcloccs exiftui:qm(Vt 
frequenter expert! fuimus)in fg ctiam mulicrcs vna 
aut duas geurrere leucas nihiliputat/ Sc in hoc nos 
chriflicolas multu prjcellunt. Mirabiliter ae vltra 
dp Gt credibik natant:mulcoquocp melius fccminc 
cp mafeuli quod frequenti experimento didicimus 
cum ipfas eria focminas omni prorfus fufbeutami* 
ne deficientes duas in ^quore leucas pematare per 
fpeximus. Arma eorum arcus {unt 8c fagittf /quas 
multu fubtiliter fabricarc norunt. Ferro metallifcp 
alijs carentrfed pro ferro beftiarum pifeiumue den 
tibus fuas fagittas armant/quas ctiam(vtfortiores 
cxiftant)vna quoq? IcpC pr^urunt.Sagittarij funi 
certifTimi.ltavt quicquid volucrintiaculis fuis feri 
antrnonnullifcp in locis muliercs quoqj optima fa* 
gittatrices extant. Alia etiam arma habet velutilan 
ceas-praeacutafue fudes/ necno dauas capita mi 
rificc laborata habentes.Pugnare potiiTiinu afTue ' 
tifunt aduerfus fuos alienigenc Iingue confines cd 
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NAVTGA7IO 

era quos nullis parcendo(nifi vt eos ad acriora tor/ 
menta rcTeruent)multum crudeliter dimicat. Etcu 
In pr^Iium properant fuas (ecumvxore$(nonbd# 
ligeraturas/fed eorum poft eos neceflaria periatu# 
ras )ducut/ob id q»Tola ex eis mulier fergo fibi plus 
imponere poflit /8c deinde.xxx.xlve leucis fubue 
herecproaic ipfi fgpe vidimus)cp vir(etiam validus) 
a terra leuare queat. Nulla belli capita nullolue prg 
fe&os habent/quinymmo(cu eorum quilibet ex fc 
dominus extet)nulloferuato ordine meant. Nulla 
regnandi dominiuue fuum extendendi aut alterius 
inordinate cupiditatis gratia pugnant fed veterem 
folum ob mirniciciam in lllis ab antiquo infitam: <u 
iufquidem mirnirici£ caufam interrogati nulla alii 
indicant nifi vt fuorum mortes vendicent antecefr 
ibrum.H£cgens fuain libertateviuens nulliq? obc 
diens nec regem nec dominu habet. Ad prgliu aute 
fe potilltmum animant 8c accingunt cum eoru ho 
lies ex eis quempiam aut captiuum detinent aut in 
teremerunt.Tucemeiufdem captiui interemptiue 
confanguineus fenior quifcp exurgens exitcito in 
plateas 8C vicos pallim clamitans inuitanfcpomes 
(uadens vt cum eo in pr^Iium confanguinei lid 
necem vindicaturi properent:qui omnes copalfio 
ne moti mox ad pugnam fe accingunt atq* repen# 
te in fuos inimicos irruunt. Nulla iura/nullamueiu 
fticiam feruant ;malefa<flores fuos nequaquampu 





PRIMA 

ntunt/qumymmo nec parrntes ipfi parados flips 
e docent autcorripiunt. Mirabiliter cos inter fefe 
conqueftionari nonnun £p vidimus. Simplicesin to 
quela fe oftentant,verum callids multum atcp aftu# 
ti funt.Perraro /& fummiffa voce loquitur / tifde 
quibus vtimur accentibus vtentes. Suas vtpluri* 
mum voces inter dentes &labra formantes:alijs 
vtuntur vocabuhs cp nos.Honiplurim? funt ydio 
matu vanetates quonia acentenario leuearum in 
centenariu diuerfitatem linguarum fe mutuo nulla, 
tenus intelligently reperimus. ComeiTandi modu 
valde barbarum retinent:necquidem notatisman 
ducant horis/fed Hue node Hue die quodens edeit 
dilibido fuadet. Solo manducantes accumbunt/8C 
nulla mandba nullaue gaufapa(cu lineamenris pan 
nifcp alqs careant) habenuEpulas fuas at q? cibaria 
in vafcuiaterrea qu$ ipfimct cofingunt/aut in mea 
dias cucurbitarumceftas ponunt.ln redaculis quia- 
bufdam magnis ex bombice fa&s Sc iu aere imp? 
iis donnitant :qui modus cpuis infolitus Sc afperi# 
or fortalTis videri quest /ego nihilominus tale dor 
mitandi modum fuauem plurimum iudico.Eteryni 
cum in eii'dem corn redaculis mihi plerumcp dor# 
mitafle contigerit/in iliis mihimedpfi melius cp in 
tapedbus quas habebamus efle perfenfi. Corpore 
valde raudi (ut et expoliti/ex eojqrfeipos freqndfll 
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tneTauant.Et cum egeftum ire(quod falua dixerinl 
reuerentia)coa<&i hint/ omni conaminc nitunt vi a 
neminepei^pid poffint:qui quidem in hoc quanta 
honefti fimt tanto in dimitrenda vrina fe in muna 
dosinuerecundofcp tarn mares cp foemin? pr^bet/ 
cum fiquidem illos nobifcum loqucnres & coram 
pofitos fiiamimpudidflime vrinain fjpius emin* 
acifi'e peripexerimus. Nulla lege/nullu Iegitimu tho 
ri fcedus I fuis conubrjs obferuat/quinymmo quot 
quot mulieres quifcp cocupifcit/ tot habere 8c deiit 
jdeillas quandociicp voIet(abfcp hoc cp id pro iniu 
tia aut opprobrio habeant)repudiarc potcfL Et in 
hac re vticp tam viri cp mulieres eade libertate fiw 
untur.Zoclofii paru/Iibidinofi vero plurimu ex tat; 
fnagifa? fceming £p mafculi:quarum artificia vt infa 
tiabtli lu^fatiiTaciant hbidini hie honeftaris gratia 
fubticenda cenfuimus.E? ipfg in gencrandis paruu 
lis fcecundg admodu funt : neCp du grauidf dfecflg 
(unt penas aut labores euitaut.LeuifTirno minfocp 
dolore pariunt.lta vt in crafh'num al acres fanat£c|f 
vbicp ambulenrpr^fertimq? pod partuin flumen 
quodpiam fefe ablutu vadunr/tumcp fan£ munda 
t^cp inde(veluti pilcis)apparent.Crudelitati aut aC 
odio maligno adeo dedit? fut/vt fi illas fui forfitan 
exacerbauerint viri/ (iibito certu quodda effidunt 
malefidurcu q p ingeti ira ^prios ijtus i ^pprrjsvte 
lis necat abortiutq? deinde;cuius rrioccaudeifinid 
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porum paruuli pete ant.Venufto & eleganti^ppor 
tione copadlo corpore funt Ita vt in iUis quftqua 
deforme nU Ho inipici modo poflit Et quauis Afr 
nude ambulent inter fsemina tamen carum/ pudi# 
bun da fic honefte repofta funt vt nuliatenus vide 
ri quean t prgterqu am regiuncula ilia anterior qua 
Verccundiore voeabulo pedhifculumymu vocae 
mus quod 8c in illis vt icp non aliter cp honefte na* 
tura ipfa videndum rehquit Sed Sc hocnecqui.de 
curant qm vt pauqs expediam no mag is in fuoru 
vifione pudendoru mouenf cp nos in oris noftn/ 
aucvultus oftententatioe. Admiranda pervalde 
rem diicerent muliere in eis marrimillas pulpas ve 
laxas aut ventrem rugatu ob nimiu partu habente 
cum omnes equa? integre ac iolide poft panu fem 
perapparcant ac fi nucp pepcrifTent. Hee quidein 
fenoftri cupieotiflimas cfle monftrabant. Nemi<f 
neminhac gente legem aliquam obferuare vidi* 
mus necquidem iudei autmauri nuncupari folit 
deqneuutcuinipfis gcntilibus aut paganis mul* 
to deteriores fine Etenim no perCenfimus q? facrifi 
cia vlla faciant aut cp loca orationifue domos ali* 
quas habeant.horum vira( qug omnino voluptu? 
ofa efbEpycuream exiftimo lllorum habicariones 
fingulis ipfis (unt communes/ Jpftcp lllorum dot 
mus campanarum in/tar coftrude iunt firmiter cx 
magnis arbonbus folidatepalmaru folijs defuper 
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concede SC aduerfu s ventos 8c tempeftates cutifll 
#ne nonullif<J in lo cis tam magngvt in illaru vnica 
fexcentas effe perfonas irmcnerimus » Inter qua$ 
ocfto poputofiflimas effe coperimus fic vein eis e(V 
fent habitarentep pariter animaru dece mi!ia.O(ft<? 
nio quolibetaucfeptennio (uas Cedes habitadonef 
ue tranfterut/qui eius rei caufaminterrogati natu# 
rale relponfiim dederut dicentes q> phebi vehemS 
tis efhis occaGong hoc faceret ob id q> ex illoifc Ion 
giore in eodem loco retidenda aer inredus corns# 
ptufcp redderetur qug res in corn corpotibus vari 
as caufaret ggrttudines qu?quide eoru ratio no ma 
|c fumpta nobis vifa eft Eorum diuirig Cut varioi* 
coloru auium plumg aut in modu lapUlorum illo^t 
quos vulgariter pater nofter vocitainus lamiiie C# 
ue calculi quos ex pifeium oftibus lapillis ve viridi 
(ms aut candidis fariurit Sc hos omatus gratia (ibl 
ad genas labia vel aures Gilpendunt* Alia quo^ G 
miliafutilia SC leuiapro diuitqs habet qug nos omi 
no parui pendebamus.Cdmutatioibus aut merd 
monqs in vendendo aut emendo nullis vtunt qui 
bus fads eft quod natura fponte fua propinat /Vu 
rum vniones iocalia cgteracp fimilia qug in hacEu# 
lopapro diuitqs habemus nihil exdmant Tmo pg# 
nfcus fpernunt nec habere eurantdn dando Gena# 
turalker iberalifGmt funt vt nihil qnod ab eis ex* 
t>ctarur atmegeat,6c qucmadmodum in dando li# 
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berales dint fic in peterido Sc accfpiendo etmidifll 
mi poftcp fe cuiquam amicos exhibuerint * Maxi# 
mum potiflimumtp amiddj die fignum in hoc per 
hibent q? tam vxores c| filias proprias amids iuis 
pro libito habendas ofteruntin qua re parens vter 
cp fe longe honoratu in exiftimat cum nata eius 8C 
fi virgincm adconcubituiuum quifpiam dignatur 
& abdudt & in hoc (uam inter le amidam potifli# 
mum coaliant.Varrjs in eoi^deceflu multiqjmo* 
dis exequr)S vnfhtur.Porro luos nonulli defu&os 
in humo cum aqua fepehut &f inhumantiliis ad ca 
put vi<fhi alia ponentes quibus cos pofTe vefd &C 
alimentari putant nullum deinde^ppter cos alhim 
plan&um aut alias cerimonias cfhdentes. AJij quj 
bufdam in lods barbanffimo atcp inhumaniflimo 
fepeliendi vtunturmodo.Quippe cu eorum que# 
piam mortis momento proximura autumant illu 
cius propinquiores in filuam ingentcmquamdam 
defcrunt vbi eu in bombicds retiaculis illis in qui# 
bus dormitant impofitum 8>C recubantead duas 
arbores in aera fuTpendunt ac poftmodum du<5Hs 
drca eu dc fiiipenfumvna totadie chords irruente 
iteiim no&e d aqua vi<ftucp aliu ex qquatuor aut 
cird? dies viuere qat ad caput apponut & ddnde 
ficinibi folo pendetc reli&o ad fuas habitatioes re 
deut quibus itaga<ftis fi lfde fgrotus poftea madu 
cet & bibat ac inde ad couale&ntiam fanitatemqj 
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tr cleat Sc ad habitation? ^ppriam remeet Hu elua 
affines aepropinqui/cu maximis fu&ipiut cetimo 
iiijs At perpanci fuut qui ta grande prgtereant pc 
xiculu cu eos ibidem nemo poftea vifitet qui fl tue 
Inibi forfan decedutnulla aliam babent poftea fe# 
pul tura. Alios quocp eomplures barbaros habent 
ritus quos euitande ,plixitatis hie o mittimus gra# 
tia. Diuerfis varqfcp medicamibus in fuis morbis 
Be fgritudinibus vtunt quf (kanoftris diferepant 
Be difeoueniunt vtmiraremurhaudparik quahter 
inde qtiis euadere poflet Nempe vt frequent! dicH 
o'mus experientia cu eoru quempia febneitare cot 
tigerit hora qua febris eum afpenus inquietat ipm 
in fngendflima aqua immergut 8c balneantpoft* 
madumcp perduashoras circa ignem validu(do 
nee plurimum calefcaOcurrere Be recurrere cogut 
Be poftremo ad dormiendum deferunt quoqui# 
dem mfrdi'camento coplures eoru fanitati reftitui 
vidimus.Dieris eda(quibus ttibus quatuorve die 
bus abfqj eibo 8c potu pe rfiftunt)freqnentif7imis 
vtunt Sanguine quoc| Gbiperfepe cominuut no 
inbrachqs(falua alanedinlumbis & ribiaru pul# 
pis.Seipfos etiam ad vomitu cu eerds herbis quas 
in ore deferunt medieaminis gratia plerucp prouo 
cant $C multis alijs remedrjs anddotifep vtunt qu{ 
longum dinumerare foret Multo fanguine multo# 
9 negmadco humore habundant cibariorufuom 
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Occafioe qcx ndidbus/lni<%busyfieii)isArarr|(^B 

pifdbus faduntOmni farris granorucfc aliorum 5 
mine carent Comunis vero eorum paltus fiue vi# 
&us arborea radix quedam eft qua in Tar rina fads 
bona cominuunt & hanc radicem quidam eorunt 
iucha alq chambi alij vero ygnami vodtant. Alija 
camibus/pr^tercp hominu perraro vefcunt in qul 
buiquidem hominu camibus vorandis fic in hums 
tii funt & inmanfueti vtin hoc omne feralem om# 
nera ve beftiale modu fuperent. omnes em hoftcs 
fuos quos aut pcrimunt aut captos detinct tam vi 
ros cp feminas indiftin&e cum ea Teritate degluti* 
tint vt nihil ferum/nihil vc brutu magis did vel ill 
fpid qucat quofquide fie eferos ImaneTq? (ore / va 
Ti)$ in locis inihi frequentius contigit afpexifle mi# 
rant ib us illis q> inimicos noftros fie quocp nequaf 
quam manducaremus. Et hoc procerto maieftas 
veflra regia teneat Eon* cofuetudines(qua$ plum 
mas habent)ficbarbarefunt.vt hie nunc fiifticien# 
ter Tatis enarrari no valeatEt qm in meis hifee bis 
geminis nauigatoibus/tam varia diuerfacp ac tam 
anoftris rebus &C modis differetia petfpexi Iddrf 
co hbcllu quepiam (que quattuor dietas fiue qua# 
tuor nauigationes appello)cofcribere paraui con* 
icripficp in quo maiorem reru a me viuru parte di 
ftintfle Tatis /iuxta ingenioli met tenuitaie /collegi* 
Vsiutamcn non adhuc publication illo veto qm 
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omit paftktilariter magfe acfingfllatim tangents? 
iddrco vniuerfalia hkiolumodo ^piequens ad na* 
uigadonem noftra priorem perficienda a qua pau 
lifper digreflus fueram iam redeo. 

| IN HOC NAVIGU NOSTR1 PRIMORdio 
notabiPcomoditads res /no vidimufidairco(vt opt 
nor)q> coi? linguS no capiebamus prgterqj nonuL 
IS auri denotanda/quod nonulia indicia in tdlure it 
la eiTe monftrabant « Hecdne ^o tellus quo ad (iii 
Ctu pofidonecp tam bona eft vt vix melior queat* 
Cocordauimus aut vt ilia derelinquetes logius na* 
aiig&done ^pduceremus.Qua vnanimfrate fuftep# 
ta/noa dehinc arida ipam collateraliter femg fe<fla 
ces nccno gjros mftos fcalafep plures rircueuntes 
& interim cu mfds varrjfcp Iocor* illoru tncolis c6 
ferentia habentes /tande certos pod aliquot diet 
portui cuidS applicuimus/in quo nos grandi a peri 
culo aldtono fpiritui coplacuit eripere . Huius era 
modi portu cppnmu introgreili fuirnus populado 
ne vna eoRthoc eft pagu aut villa fuper aquas( vt 
Venetif )pofita coperimus/in qua ingetes.xx.edes 
aut drdtcr erat in modu campanaru vt pr£ta<ftum 
cfteffe&g attp fu£ ligneis vallis folidis oC fortibus 
fitmiter fundatg/ prg quaru portidbus leuadcrj p5 
tes ported crant per quos ab altera ad altera tam 
*pper copa&iffimam ftrata tranfitus erat.Igithu> 
iuunodt populatois mcolf gprirnu nos intuitu ita 
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font magno propter nos timorc affe&i funt/^ob* 
rem fuos confefhm pontes omnes cotra nos eleua 
uerunt 8C feTe drindein fuis domibus abdiderunt 
Qua rem ^pfpedlantibus nobis & baud pare adml 
rantibus ecce duodedm eoru lintres vFdrciter/ fin 
gulas exfolo arboris caudice cauatas(quo nauium 
genere vtunc)ad nqs interim per ?quor aduentarc 
confpeximus/quore nauderi effigiem noftra habi 
ficpmirantes acfefe drcunos vndie^ recumferen 
res nos eminus afpidebat.Quos nos quocp ex ad 
uerfo profpidentes/plurima eis amicidf Ggna de# 
dimus/quibus eos/vt ad nos intrepidi accederent/ 
cxhortabamur/quod tn efficere c5tepferunt.Quai 
rem nobis pdpientibus mox ad eos remigare incg 
pimus/ qiii nequaqjt rtos prgfiolati fut quinymmo 
Oms cofeftim in terram fug^rt datis nobis interim 
fignis vc illos paulifper expe&aremus. Ipi cm extc 
plo reuerfuri forenc.Tum<p in monte quenda »pe 
rauert/a ^edu(ftisbiso<flo iuucncuf &C i lintribus 
fois pfatis vna fecu afluptis mox ^fus nos regrefo 
G fut* Et poft h?c ex iuuecuP ipis qtuor i Gnguf na 
niu nrare pofuert/que fadcdi modi noshaud pare 
admirati tuc fuimus/^put vfa.fatis £pedere pt ma# 
icftas.CfteTucp cu Untribus fuis pmiffis inf nos na 
uefcj* nr af comixti fut nobifcu Gc padfice locutj 
fut vtdlos amicos nros Gdeliflimos efle reputare-* 
»us,infca jtoecce qc^ ex domibuf eoi? pmeoradf 
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gent non mo diet per mare nadtans aduentarece* 
picquibus Ita adueniendbu* 6C nauibiis nris iam 
appropinquare Indplendbus nectn ptoinde mall 
quitfp adhuc (ufpacaremur ruriu ad earude domo 
vu eoi* forrs/vetulas nonullas coipeximus qug im 
maniter vociferantes 8c ccriu magnts damoxibus 
implentea fibimet/'in magng anxietatts indiaupxo 
prios eudlebat capiUot quarts magna mali iiilpe# 
dionem nobis tunc attulit Tumtpfubito iado eft 
Vt iuuencuk tile quas in nfis impofuerantnambux 
fnox I mare^pfilefent ac ilii qui in hntiibus crantfr 
lea nobis dongantes mox contra no* arcus (nos 
intendevent nofqj durifliroe iagittaiwit* Qui jto 
a domibus per mare nacantet aduenkbant itnguli 
latentes in vndis lanceas fenebant ex quibus coni 
piodidone cognouimus Ec turn no Iblum nofract 
magnanimiter defendere veru edam illos grauiter 
offoidcrtincepimus Ita vt plum eorum tafidlo* 
tumftrageeorunoparua perfregcrimus dc ppii# 
tus in ponto (ubmcncrimus,pptcr quod idiquil 
fafetis iuis cu damno com maximo teli<fbs per ma# 
re natantes omnes in terram fugenmt inter empds 
<x cis.xx.vddrcitcrvulneratis plunbus 8c t% 

fcoftris qukp dumtaxat leGs qui omnes exdei gra 
tiaincohimitaa redicud fur Comprehedimus aute 
& tuftc ex preta<fb‘s iuucnculis duas 8c viros ties 
acdchincdomo* cOi* vifitauirau* 8c iniiias iottoi 
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gftntis v«t?T eis quitqua(nifi vetulas duas ec egrot 
t intern viru vnicu)non lnuenimus.quafquide eo# 
runl domos igni fuccendere no voluimus ob id q> 
cofcienti; fcrupulu hoc ipfum e(Te formidabamu s 
fofthgcantemad naues noftras cu prftadis eft 
ptiuis quincp remeauimus 8c eofdecaptiuos/pr^? 
ter^iuuenculasipfas/in compedibus ierreis alliga 
litmus Eede >?o iuuenculc captiuoiycp viroRz vnus 
peruenienti node a nobis fubtililTirae euaferut his 
itacp peradis. Sequent! die concordauimus vt re# 
lido portu illolongius fecundu collem procederc 
mus p ercurfi fcp. 1 x x x. fere leucis gentem alia quam 
dam coperimus lingua 8c conu erfationj p^nitus a 
priore diuerfam Couenimufcn vt claffem inibi no 
ftram anchoraremus & deinde in terram ipam/cit 
nauiculis noftris a ccederemus. Vidimus autetunc 
adlittus in plaga gentiu turbam.iiq.M. perfonaro 
Vel circitcr exiltere qui cu nos appropriare perfen 
ferunt nequacp ncs prfftolat funt quinymmp cun 
dis quj habebant relidis omnes in filuas & nemo 
ra diffugerutTum vero in terra profiliete$/& vii 
vnam in filuas tendente /cptus eft balifte iadus /jj 
ambulantes mox tentoria plura inuenimus* quj ibi 
dem ad pifeandu gens ilia teiendcrat 8c in ilLis co# 
piofos ad de coquendas epulas (uas ignes accende 
rat/aenfedo beflias ac pics variaiy fpederu pifees 
iam aftabat Vidimus autc inibi ccrtu afiari animal 
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quod erat(dcmptis all's quibus carebat)feipenti 0 
ifiiliimu tamCp brute ac filueftre apparebat vc eius 
no modicu miraremur feritate ♦ Nobis vero per ea 
dem tentoria Iongius pgredientibus plurimos Hu 
iufcemodi ferpetes viuos inuenimus qui ligatis pe 
dibus ora quoCp finibus ligata ne eade aperire pof 
fent habebat/^put de canibus auc feris alrjs ne mof 
dere queant effiri folet.A(pe<?lu tam feru eade prg 
feferuc animalia vt nos ilia vcnenofa putanres nul 
latenus audcremus cotingere.CaprcoIis in magni 
cudinebrachio vero cu medio in longitudine (qua 
liafunc.Pedes longos materialefq? multii ac forti> 
bus vngutis armatos nccnon Sc difcolorepelledi* 
uerfiffima habet/roftrucp ac facie veri ferperis ge* 
ftant/a quorg naribus v(q? ad extrema caudam fes 
ta quedit per tergu fic protendit vt animalia ilia ve 
ros ferpentes eiieiudicaremus/&T nihilominus eis 
gens pfata vefeit. Pane fuu ges eadem cx pifdbus' 
quos in maripifeant efficiut .Primu cm pifciculoa 
ip(bs inferuentl aqua aliquantifper excoquut»De* 
inde vero contundunt 8c copiftant 8C in panes co 
glutinant cjs (uper prunas infupertorret 8>C rande 
inde po flea manducat/hofquide panes pbates cp 
bonos eflerepimus. Alia quoqj cpmfta elaileta ci> 
bariacp tam in frinfbbus cp in varijs radicibus ret it 
nyit q longu enumerare loret.Cum auc a filuis ad 
qs aufugerat no rediret niliil de rebus eoi^cvt am* 
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pHusde nobis fecuri fiereOauferre voluimus quT 
nymmo in rifdf eoifc tentorijs gmfta de reculis no 
(iris in Iotas q perpedere poflent derelinquetes ad 
naues nFas Tub node repedauimus. Sequent! $Q 
diecu'ex oriri titan inciperet (nfinita in littore gen 
tc exiftere gcgpintus ad qs in terra tuc acceifimus* 
Et €puis fe nr i tfmidos oftederet feipos tn iter nos 
permifcuerut 8c nobifcu pra&icare ac couerfari cu 
fecuritate cfperic amicos nros fe plurimu (ore pet 
fimulantes /in finu an tefcg illic habitation eoi* non 
efle/vei g q? pifcandi gra adueneracEt idcirco tojgi 
fates vt ad eoi? pagos cu eis accederemus ipi etefn 
nos tamcp amicos redpere vellent et hJc quide de 
nobis cocgperat amiricia captiuont duoi* dloi$(<|s 
tenebamus )occafioe/qui eoi£ inimid erat.Vifa at 
eoi$ magna rogadi importunitate cocordauimus, 
xxiij.ex n obis cu dPi bono ap£atu cu ftabili mente 
(0 cogeret necefDtas)oes ftrjnue moriCu itaqj no 
bifcu per tres extitiflent dies & tres cu eis £ plaga 
terratpiUa excefliiTemus leucas/ad paguvnu noucf 
dumtaxat domoi? venimus vbi cu tot tamcp ba^ 
barfs cerimonrjs ab eis fufceptifuimus vt fcribete 



barqfep mfris.Et fbide node ilia requieuimus vbi 
£>prias vxores fuas nobis cu pi^pdigalitateobtule 
tut/ q quide nos fie Iportue folidtabat vt vtx dfiJB 
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tefiftere f u fflc e rew u s poftffr aut illic nocte vna cu 
tnedia die pctfhrimus/inges ad mirabiPqp ppFs abf 
a cuftatiSe (hiporecp acfnos infpiaedos aduenit 
qm feniores nos ^ rogabat vt (ecu ad alios com 
pagos(qui ISgius in terra erltkomearemus quod 
et quide eis anuimusHic di<5hi facile no e £ptos ipi 
nobis tpedert honores Fuimus aut apud epmlras 
eoiu populatoes/per Ttegros noue dies cu ipis eun 
tes ob quod nobis nriqin nauibus remaferat retu 
left foci) fe idcirco plerucp f anxietate dmorecp no 
minio exntifle. Nobis ait bis noue leuds aut circi 
ter i eoru terra exidetibus ad naues nras repedare 
pro o fuimus Et quide noftro in regredu tam co# 
ptofa ex eis viroru acmulie multttudo accurrit 
qui nos vfqj’ad mare profecuti funt/vt hoc ipfam 
vnirabile (bret.Cumq? no (hi quempia ex itinere fa 
tigatumcSdngeret ip(i nos niblcuabat & in fuis 
retiacutis i quibus dormicat ftudiofiflimc (ubuehe 
bantfn tramttu quo<% fluminu quj apud eos plurl 
ma font &C maxima/fic nos cum fuis artificqs (ecu 
r? tranlmittebat vt nulla vfq? pericula perrimefce* 
rimus.PIurimi etia eoru nos comitabant reru fa a/ 
ns onufh'/quas nobis /dederat illas in redaculis illis 
quibus dormiut ve&antes plumaria videlicet prg 
dida’necno arcus multos /fagittafbj mult as/ acinfi 
tiitos diuerfbru colorum pfitacos Alrj quocp com* 
plures fupelle&ilem fua totafcrentes animaliacfia 
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fortunatu fe fcdicem$ putabat qui In tranlmean* 
dis aquis nos in colfo dorfo vcluo traiuedlarepog 
terat Quaprimu ante ad mare perrigimtis 8c fafe* 
los noftros confcendere voluimus in ipfo fafdotu 
noftroru afcenfu tanta ipforum nos comitandu et 
nobifcu afcendere cocertanriu ac naues noftras vi 
dere cocupifcentiu prefiura fuit vt noftri Idem fafe 
(i pgne pre pondere fubmergeren t/in lpfis auteno 
inis tildem fafelis recepimns ex eis nobifcu quof 
quotpotuimus ac eos adnaues no fir as vfqp pere 
duximusTandedam illoruper mare natantes Sc 
vna nos cocomitantes aduenerut vttot aduenta# 
remoleftmfcule ferremus cu fiquide plurefcp mile 
le in noftras naues licet nudi 8>C inermes introiuife 
fent/apparatum artifiriucp noftru necno Sc nauiu 
ipfaru magmtudinem mirances Aft tunc quiddam 
xuu dignu accidit Nam cu m achin ai^/to rmento ru 
cp bellicoru noftroru queda exonerare cocupere# 
mus et „ppter hoc(impofito igne)maching ipfg hor 
fidifiime tenuiffent pars illoru maximac audito bu 
iufcemodi tonitruo)fefe in mare nadtans pereipie 
tanit velud (olite font rane in tipa (idetes qug fi for 
taflis tumultuofum quitqua audiunt fefe in $1 une 
dumludladtaturgiminergut /quemadmodum 8c 
gens ilia tunc feceruntilliqj eoruquiad naues au* 
fugerantdic tunc pert emd fuerut vt nos fadh no* 
(binofmetrephenderemus.VeruiUos mox fecue 
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io$ efle fecimus nec amplius ftupidos efle pcimifi 
tnus infinu antes eisqpcu talibus armis hoftes no* 
ftros perimeremus.Poftcp autillos ilia tota die in 
fiauibus niis feftiu£ traftauimus ipfos a nobis abi 
euros e(Xe monuimus qm feqnti no<fte nos ab hinc 
abfeedere cupiebamus.Quo audito/ipi cu fiimma 
amicicia beneuolennacp mox a nobis egrefti funt. 
In haegente eoruep terra cpmultos eoRj ntus vidi 
cognouite in quibus hiediutiusimorarino cupio 
Cum poitea node vjftra queat maieftas qualiter 
in quauis nauiganonu haR? m^aru magis admiran* 
da annotatutp digniora cofcripfenm ac in libelhim 
vnu ftilo geographico collegerem que hbelluqua# 
tuor dietas inticulaui 8c in quo Gngula parncularii? 
8c minutim notaui fed ha&enus a me non emifi ob 
id q> illu adhucreuifere collationareqp mihi necede 
eft T erra ilia gente multa populofa eft ac multis di 
ucrGscp animalibus Sc noftns pauciflimc Gmihbus 
vndicp denfiflima.Dcptis leonibus vrfis ccruis fui 
bus capreolifcp 8c damis qug 8c quide deformita# 
tern quada a noftns retinent equisaemulis afinif# 
ep & canibus.acomni minuto pecore(vt funuoues 
cC fimiIia)necno 8c vaccims armeris pgnftus caret/ 
verutamen alijs cp pkmmisvarioru generu anima 
hbus(qu£ no facile dixerim)habundantes iunt fed 
tamen omnia ftlueftna funt quibus in (uis agetidis 
muiie vtunuQuid pluracHi] tot tantifep diuerfo# 
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nimmodoraaeeoloiu pgnnarucp alitibus fecudi 
fuhtvc id fit vifu enarratuCp mirabile regio fiqui* 
dem ilia raultum amena fru&iferaqj eft/filuis ac ne 
moribus maximis plgna quae omni tempore viret 
riec eorum vmcp folia fluunt* Fru&us edam innu* 
merabiles 8C noftris omnino diftimiles habent hec 
dnetellus in torrida zona fita eft dire<fte Cub para* 
lello qui cancri tropicu deferibit vn polus orizon* 
tis eiulcle fe.xxirj.gradibus eleuat in fine dimatis fe 
candi Nobis autinibi exiftendbus nos coteplatu 
populus multus aduenit effigiem albedinemcp no 
ftram mirantes quibus vnde veniremus fdfdtanti 
buse cceloinuifendeterre gratia nos delcendifte 
refpondimus quod Sc vticp ipfi credebat in hac tef 
lure baptifteria fontelug facros plufes inftituimus 
in quibus eorum infinitifeipfos baprifari fecerunt 
fe eoru lingua charaibi hoc eft magng fapientig vi* 
ros vocantes EtprouindaipfaP arias ab ipfis nun 
cupata eft .Poftea aut portu ilium terramcp dere* 
linquetes ac fecundu colle tranfnauigantes 8c ter 
ram ipfam vifu Temper iequentes.Dccc.lxx.leucas 
aportuillo percummus fadentes gyros drcuitul* 
cp interim mtiltos Sc cum gendbiis multis conuer 
fames pradicantefqp.Vbiinplerifcp lods ambled 
no in grandi copia)emimus cu nobis terras illas re 
perire dcCi i eis auRtforet tuc fufficeret cognoftere 
JBi quia tuncxiijdam menfibus in nauigationg nra 
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pcrftftmmus et naualia n?a apparatufcfj noftri to 
d penf oonfumpti erant hominefcp labore perfra/ 
Ih Comunem inter nos dc reftaurandis nauiculis 
noftris qug aqua vndicp recipiebant& repetunda 
hyfpama iniuimus cocordiamin qua dum perfiftc 
remus vnanimitatj prope portu vnu eramus totu 
us oibis optimu in quern cu nauibtis noftris intro 
euntesC'getem ibide infinita inuenimus qugnos cu 
magna mfcepitamicicia in terra aute ilia nauicula 
vna cum reliquis nauiculis noftris ac dolrjs nouam 
fabricauimus ipfafcp machinas noftras ac tormeii 
ca bellica qu£ in aquis vndi cp pgne peribant in tero 
ramlufcepimus noftrafcp naues ab eis exoneraui* 
tnus dC poft hgc in terra traximus et refecimus cor 
reximufcp 8c p^nitus reparauimus.In qua re eiuiV 
dem teUuris incole no paruu nobis adiuuamen ex* 
hibuere quinymmo nobis de iuis vi<ftualibus ex 
aftedulargitifpontf fuafuere propter quod inibi 
per paucade noftris cofumpfimus quaquiderem 
ingentl pro beneplacito duximus cum fails tenuia 
tunc teneremus cum quibus hyfpaniam noftram 
no (nifi indigentes)repetere potui (Tenuis. In portu 
autillo.xxxvrj.diebus perftitirnus frequentjus ad 
populations eoru cum eiseuntes vbi finguli no> 
bis non paruum exhibebant honorem.Nobis auec 
portum eundem exire Sc nauigatione noftra refle# 
(ftere concupifcentibus conquefti (unt illigetXtcm 
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quamda valdc feroce Sc ris infeftam oofo/^oi 
certo anni tempore per viammaris in ipiam com 
terra per infidias ingreffi nunc ^pditoiie/nuc p vim 
fpmultos eoru interimerent manducaretittp deinf 
de. Alios tfo in iiia terra fuafcp domos capttuatos 
ducerent/contra quos ipi (e vix defendere poflenr 
nobisinfinuantes gente illam quamda inhabitasr 
infula quf I man leuds centu aut drdter erat.Qu5 
remipit nobis cu canto affc<flu ac querimonia com 
memorauerut vteisex condolentia magna crede# 
remus /^mitteremufcp vt de tands eos vindicare#- 
mus iniurqs/npter quod illiloetantes no pari effc 
dhV fefe nobiiaim venturos (ponte ilia propria ob 
tulerut/quod plures ob caufas acceptare recufauif 
mus demptis leptem quos data conditione rec (pi 
mus vt foli in fuis lintribus i proprixremearet/ qrii 
reducendoru coru cura fuftiperc nequaqua intent 
debamus cui condition! ipli cpgratanter acquieue 
it.Etitaillos amicos noftros plurimueffe&os dc 
relinquetes ab eis abceflimus.Reftauratis autrepa 
ratifcp naualibus noftris/fepce pergyru maris( ven 
lb inf grgcu 3C leu ante nos ducente) nauigauimus 
dies Poft quos plurimis obuiauimus infulis quant 
quide altg habitat? alig $o defert? erat.Hara igttur 
Vnitande appropinquates Sc naues no liras inibi 
fiftere fadentes /vidimus ibidem <pmaximu gcw 
its aceruu qui infulamillA ley nuncuparent quibus- 
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profpe<ftis Sc nauiculis phafelifq? noftris vms va!i 
dis cC machinis thbus ftipatis terrg eidem vitinius 
appropIquates.iirj.C.viros cu mulieribus cpmlti® 
iuxtalittus efte confpeximus qui vt /deprioribus* 
habitu eft oms nudi meantes/corpe ftrgnuo era t/ 
necno bellicofi plurimu validity apparebant/cum 
fiquide ojns armis fuis arcubus videlicet SC fagit# 
tis lanceifcp armati diet/ quorum quoCp coplureS 
parmas etia qdrataue fcuta gerebat gbus fie opor 
tune fefe pmunieb.lt vt eos 7 iaculadis fagittis fuis 
in aliquo no impediret. Cumcp cu phafelis noftris 
terrjipfi cptus eftfagittg volatus appropiaflemuS 
oms citius in mare pfilierunt 8c infinitis emiftis fa* 
gittis fefe contra nos ftr£nue(ne in terra defeende* 
re poflemus)defendere occeper t.Oms vero £ co t 
pus diuerfis coloribus depifti 8c varrjs volucrupe 
jus omati erant/quos hrj qui npbifeu venerat alpi* 
dentes ilios ad pr^Iiandu paratos eflequotiefcun* 
cp fic piefti aut auium plumis ornad (unt nobis in(i 
tiuerutJntantu aut introitu terrg nobis impediert 
vt faxiuomas machinas noftras in eos coa&i fueii 
jnus emittere/quai^audito tumultuimpetu&viio 
necno ex eis plerilcp in terra mprtuis deddifie pro 
{pe<ftis/oras interra fefe reegperunt* Tumcp faefto 
inter nos confilio.xlrj.denobis in terra po ft eos co 
covdauimus exdire Sc aduerfus eos magnoanimo 
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pugnare quod 8C quide fgcimus, Na tu aduerfum 
illos in terram cu armis no (Iris profiluimus /cotra 
cp illi fic fefe nobis oppofucrt vt duabus ferme ho 
iris cotinuu inuice gcflerimus bellu/pter id cp de eis 
tnagria facetemus vidoriam demptis eoru pn-pau 
ds quos baliftarrj colubrinarfjcp noftri fuis inters 
merunt telis quod iddrco ita efFeflu c quia feipfos 
a nobis aclaceis enfibufcp noftris fubtiliter fubtra* 
hebat, Verutamen tanta demu iti eos incurrimus 
violentiavt illos cu gladrjs mucrombufcp noftris 
cominus attingeremus .Quofquide cu pfenfiftent 
omes in fuga per filuas Sc nemora conuerfi iunc/ac 
nos campi vifk>res(interfe<fhs ex eis vulneratifcp 
plurimis)deferuerunt.Hos aut pro die ilia longio/ 
re fuga nequaqua infequi voluimus/ob id q? ja ti* 
garinimiu tuc eftemus quinpotius adnaues nras 
cum tanta feptem iliorum qug nobifeum venerant 
remeauimus larticia vt tantum in fe gaudium vix 
ipfi fufeipe poftent. Sequeti aut aductatedievidi 
musperinfulam ipfamcopiofam gentium appro 
pinquare cateruam cornibus inftrumentifep alrjs 
quibus inbellis vtunturbuccinantem/qui Sc quo> 
que depifti omnesac varrjs volucru plumis oma* 
d erantdta vt iutueri mirabile foret quibus pereg^ 
ex inito ruriu inf nos deliberauimus cofilio vt 
rns hgc nobis inimiddas pararet/nofmet orhs 
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itivria cogregaremus vidcremufcp mufuo fcmper 
ae interim fatageremus vt amices nobis illos effi# 
ctremus /quibus amiaria noftra no reripientibus 
Jltos quafi noftes tra&aremus/acquotquOt ex eis 
coprehendere valeremus feruos noftros acmana 
piaperpetua faceremus/& tuncarmatiores vt po 
tuimus circa plaga ipfam i gyru nos collegimus.il* 
liVerO (vtputo prj machinaru noftraru ftupore) 
nos in t err am tunc minime ,phibuerunt cxilere.Ex 
Iuimus igiturin cos in terrarm quadrifariam diuifi, 
rlvq.viriumgijlidecurione fuu fequentes/& cu eis 
- fongu manuale geflimus bellum.Verutamen port: 
diutumam pugna piurimep cert amen neeno in* 
teremptos cx eis multos/omncs in fuga cocgimus 
Sc ad vfcp population? corum vnam profecutilui 
mus vbi comprehend® cxcis.xxv.captiuis eandc 
corum populationcigni cobuflimus & infuper ad 
naucs no (Iras cu ipGs.xxv.captiuis repedauimus 
lnterfeftis cxcadcmgcntc vulncratifcp plurimis/ 
ex nfis aut interepto dutaxac vnofed vulncratis. 
xxrj.qui ocs cx dei adiutorio fanitate recuperauc* 
rut.C^teru aut rccurfu i patria p nos deliberato or 
dinatotp viri feptem illi qui nobifeu illuc vencrant 
quorfi quinqj in pr^miffo bello vulnerati exriterat 
phafelo vno in infula ilia arrepto cu captiuis fepte 
(quos illis tribuimus) tres videlicet viros 8c quatu 
Qrmulieres in terram fua cu gaudio magno et raw 
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gna vfriu noftraru admirationeregr^(ut.Nol<^ 
fiylpanie viam fcquentes Calitii tandem repeduj 
mns portu cum. CC.xxrj.eaptiuatis perfonis.xv# 
O&obris die Anno dni. M.cccdxxxxix.Vbi l^tifli 
me iufcgpti fuimus/ac vbi eofde capduos noftros 
vendidimus.Et hgc funt qug in hac nauigatioe not 
ftrapriore annotatu digmora cdipeximus* 

De fecundarij nauigatiois curfn 

VANTVM AD SECVNDAR1B 

nauigationis curfum Sc ea qug in ilia me 
q moratu digna conipexi /dicet in fequen 
tibus.Eandem igfif inchoantes nauigario 
item Calidum exiuimus portu Anno dni M.cccc 
Ixxxix.Maij die. Quo cxitu fa&o nos curfum no# 
ft rum Campiuiridis ad infulas arripientes necno 
ad infularum magng Canarij vifum tranfabeun* 
tes in tantu nauigauimus vtinfulg cuidam qug igt 
nis infula dicit applicaremus/vbi fafta nobis de lit 
gnis Sc aqua ^puidlone Sc nauigatione noftra rur# 
turn p Lebecdu vetu inc$pta eStJPoft enauigatos 
xix.dies terra quadanoua tandetenuimus/quam 
quidc firma exiftere cenfuimus cotra ilia de qua (a 
£ta in iuperioribus metio efc/Sc qug quide terra in 
zona tomda extraUneara gquinodbalem ad partS 
Auftnfita e fupraqu^metidionalis polus fe.v.ex 
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tint gradibus extra quodeuncp dima* diftatqj ea/ t 
dem terra a pr^nominatis iniulis vt per Lebecdum 
ventu coftabatleucis,ccccc.In qua terra dies cu no 
dhbus jquales.xxvijJimrj cum fol in cancri tropic 
co eft exiftere repcrimus .Eande terra in aquis oU 
nofubmerfam nedion magnis fluminibus pfufam 
rile iuuenimus/qu£ et quiaem femet plurimu viri* 
dem et procgras altifiimafcp arbores habente mon 
ftrabat vndc nemine in ilia efle tunc percgpimus* 
Turn vero coftitimus Sc clailem noftra anchoraui 
mus folutis nonrmllis phaielis cu quibus.in terrain 
ipfarn accedere tentauimus.Porro nos aditum in il 
iam qu ernes & drcu earn %>ius gyrantes ipam vt 
pr^ta&u eft fie fluminu vndis vbicp perfiilam in-9 
venimus vt nufcjjr locus diet qui maxi mis aqua 
no unmadefeeret. Vidimus tn interim per flumina 
ipfa figna cpmulta quemadmodu ipfa eadem tellus 
bihabirata eflet &mcok'smPcisffcunda.Atqm ca 
de figna coikleraturi in ipfarn defeendere nequie# 
bamus/ad naues nras reuerti cocordauimus quod 
& quide f^dmus.Quibus ab hinc exanchoratis/ 
poltea inf Leuante Sc Seroccu ventu/ collaterals 
lecundu terram( fic fpirante vento) nauigauimus/ 
peitentantes fgprns interim pluribus cp.xl. duranti 
bus feuds fi in ipfarn penetrare iniulam valeremus 
Qui tabor ois inanis ex tint. Cu fiquide dlo in late 
re marls fluxu qui a Serocco ad Magiftrale abibat 
fa vwlemu copcrerimus vt idem marc fe nauigabt 
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fenoprsberet Quibus cogmtfe iflcSwnientibus 
conftlio fa&o couenimus/vc nauigiu noftru g ma^ 
re ad Magiftrale refle&eremus. Tumcp fecudu tef 
cam ipam intatu nauigauimus vt tande portui vni 
applicaremus/ qui bellifiimainfulam b^flimuqt 
ilnu qucndam in rius ingreflii tenebat/lupra quc 
nobis nauigandbus vt in illu introire poftemns in* 
inenfam in infula ipfa gennu turbam a man quatu 
orleucis aut drdter diftate vidimus .Cuius rei gra 
4tad n5 paru extitimus.Igit paratis jaauiculis nns 
vt in eande infula vaderemus lintre quad! in qua g 
fon$ compiures erant ex alto man venire vidimus 
jppter quod rue couenirnus vt eis inuafis ipos co* 
pr^henderemus . Et tuc in illos nauigare in gyruni 
<ne euaderepolfenOtircudare occcpimus/ quibus 
fuaquocp vice nitenubus vidimus dlos(auratemi 
perata manete)remis fuis oibus furfum ere<fHs qua 
li firmos ac refiftentes fe fignificare velle/qua re fie 
tddreo illos efficere ptitauimus vt inde nbs in admi 
rationem couerteret. Cu j^o fibi nos co minus ap,p 
pinqre cognouiflent remis fuis i aqua couerfis ter 
ra j?fus remigare Iceper, Attn nobifcucatbafu vnl 
sdv.dolioru volatu celertimu educebamus/qug me 
tali nauigio delata eft: vt fubito ventu fug eos obd 
nereuCumcp irruendi in illos adueniilet comodiV 
tas ipfi lefe apparatus fuu inphafdo fiio ordinate 
fpargetes/fe quocp ad nauigandu acdnxeft* lta<^ 
«ii eos pr^terqlTemus/ipi fugereconaufut.At nos 
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nonullis tunccxpedrtis phafelis /validis viris flips 
tis iflos tunc coprehendere putantcs mox in eos in 
currimus contra qs bis geminis fere horis / nobis 
nitentibus/nifi carbafus noftra qug curfu eos prg# 
terierat rurfum fuper eos reuerfa fuiftet/illos peni* 
tus ami ttebamus. Cum veto ipiife eifdem noftris 
phafelis carbafocp vndicp conftri&os efleperfpice 
rent oms q circid.xx.erat 8C a terra duabus fere leu 
cis diftabat/in mare faltu ^pfilierunt .Quos nos cu 
phafelis noftris tota ^pfequentes die/nullos ex eis 
nifi tantumodo duos pr^hedere potuimus alijs o U 
bus in terram faiuis abcuntibus.In lintre auteeoru 
quam deferuerant bis gemini iuuenes extabant no 
de corum gente geniti fed quos in tellure aliens ta 
puerat/quoru fingulis ex recenti vulnere virilia ab 
(aderant/qu£ res admirat/one no paruam nobis ac 
tulit.Hos autem cu in no liras fufc£piflemus naui* 
culas nutibus nobis infinuaruntquemadmodu illi 
eos ab ipfis manducandos abducerent/indicantcs 
interim quod ges hgc ta effera 8C crudelis/huanaru 
carniu comeftrix Cambali nucuparet.Poftea ait 
nos ipfam eoru lintrem nobifcum trahentes/Sd cu 
nauiculis noftris curfum eoru terra verfus am'pieti 
tcs paruperinterim coftitimus 8C nauesnras me# 
dia tantu leuca a plaga ilia diftates ancho rauimus/ 
quamcupopulu plurimu oberrare vidiflemus in 
iUamcumipfis nauiculis noftris fubito properaui# 
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musdu&is nobifcum duobus illis quos in lintre a 
nobis inuafa coprehenderamus.Qua primu aute 
terrain ipfam pede contigimus oms trepidi & fei 
ipfos abdituri in vicinas nemoru latebras diflEuge# 
runt * Turn vero vno ex illis quos prjhcndera* 
mus abire permiflo & plurimis tlli amidrig (ignis 
neeno nolis cymbalis / ac fpeculis plerifcp datis/di 
ximus cine ^pp ter nos cjteri qui aufugerant expa* 
uefeerent/qm eoru amicos efle plurimum cupieba 
mus/quiabiens iuflanoftra folefter impleuit gen# 
teflla tota ,cccc .videlicet fere viris/cum feminis 
multis a filuis fecu ad nos edutflis. Qui inermes ad 
nos vbi cum nauiculis no (Iris e ramus omnes vene 
xnnt/& cu quibus tuc amiririambona firmauimus 
reftitutoquoq; ds alio quem captiuu tenebamus 
& pariter eorum lintrem quam inuaferamus g na# 
uiu noftraru fodos apud quos erat eis reftitui man 
dauimus.Porro hgceorulinterqug ex folo arboris 
trunco cauata 8c multu fubti liter effe&a fuerat/lo* 
gtLxxvipaifibus et lata duobus bracfiijs era&Hac 
cu a nobis recuperaflent Sc tuto t loco Huminis re 
pofuiflent oms a nobis repente (ugerunt nec nobi 
Scumamplius conuerfari volueruntQuo tarn bar 
baro fa&o comperto dlos mate fidei ma Igcp con* 
didonis exiftere coguouimus.Apud cos auRt duta 
xatpauculu quod ex auiibus geftabant vidimus*, 
fcaq* plaga ilU rdifta 8c fecundum can* nauigara/ 
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mueuo fintfti plf nam gerebant/habi to baciUo quo 
dam que in ok fuo madefa&u mafticatum cp fjp i# 
us in cucurbitam farrina repleta mitteban t/oC dein 
de cum eo de eadein farrina extrahebat/ quam fibi 
pofthfc in ore vtrumcp ponebant/herbam ipfam 
qua in ore geftabant eade farrina refpergitado/ 8C 
hoc freque.itiflime paulatimcp effidebat/qua rem 
nos admirati/illius caufam fecretucp/aut cur ita fa# 
ceret fatis nequiuinus coprghedere* Hecdne gens 
( vt experimento didicimus)ad nos adeo familiari# 
ter aduenic/ac fi nobifeu fepius antea negodati hi# 
iflent&long^uaamiddahabuiiTent. Nobis aurc 
perplagamipfamcu eis ambulantibus colioquen# 
tibufep &C interim recentem aquam biberc dclide# 
rantibus/ipG per figna fe talibus aquis pemtus ca# 
rere infinuantes vitro de herba farinacp quam in 
ore geftabant offerebant/propter quod regionem 
candem aquis deficientcm cp cp vt firtm I'uble ♦ 
uarent (uam herbam farinam talemin ore gefta# 
ret intelleximus . V tide fa (flu m eft vt nobis ita me# 
antibus &T dreu plagam eandem vna die cum me# 
diailloscocomitantibus viuidam aquam nufepin 
uenerimus/cognouenmufcp q? ea quam bibebant 
aqua ex rore noeftu fuper certis folrjs aunculis afini 
fimilibus deridetecolle<ftacrat.Qufquidem folia 
eiufmodi rore notfturno tge fe implebac ex q rore 
<qui optlus e)ide ppfs bibebat/fed tn talibus folij* 
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plera Hfr corn loca defiaebant.Hecdncgens vidtuc 
alibus qugm terra folida funt pcnitus carent quin* 
ym mo ex pifdbus quos in man pifeantur viuunt* 
jGtcnim apud eos qui magni pifcatores exiftunt pi 
fciumingens habundat copia/ex quibus ipfi pluri 
mos turtures accpbonos pifces alios plures/vltro 
nobis obtulerunt.Eorum vxores hcibaquainore 
viriipfi gerebant tiufqj vtdbantur.Verum (ingulf 
cucutbitam vnam aqua impletam ex qua biberent 
habebant.Nullos domorum pagos nulla ve tugu 
ria gens hjc habent pr^tercp folia grandia quedam 
fub quibus a folia feruore fed no ab ymbribus fe,p 
tegunt/propter quod autumabiTe eft parum in 

terra ilia pluitet.Cum aute ad pifcandu mare adic# 
tint folium vnuadeo grande fecum quifcp pifcatu 
sus-eftcrt vt illo in terram defixo & ad foiis mca* 
turn verfato fub dlius vmbra aduerfus gftu to turn 
fe abfcodat.Haccinc in infula qjmulta varioru get 
nerumanimaliafunt qu£ omnia aquarri lutulenta 
bibut .Videntes aut q> in ea comodi nihil nancifc e 
remur/nos relifta ilia alia quamda infula tenuimus 
in quam nos ingredientcs Sc rcccntem vnde bibes 
remus aquainueftigantes/putantcs interim ipfam 
candem terra a nullis eflehabitatam/propterea q> 
in ea ncmine inter adueniendum t pfpexeramus/du 
per arena deambularemus veftigia pedum 
gna nonulla vidimus /ex quibus cefuimus q> li eiCs- 
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dem pedibus reliqu a membra refpondebant/fio* 
mines in eadem terra grandiffimi habitabant.No* 
fcis autitaper arenam deambulantibus/via vnim 
in terrain ducente coperimus fecundum quam.ix* 
de nobis eiites infulam ipfam inuifere parauimus 
ob id q> non cpfpadofam iilam necqjmultas in eal 
habitare gentes exiftimammus.P ererrata igitur (e 
cundu camdem viam vna fere leuca quincp in con 
vaile quadam(qug populatg apparebant) vidimus 
cafas/tn quas introeuntes quinqi in illis repeiimus 
mulieres/vetulas videli cet duas &T iuuenculas tres 
cjugquidem oms fie ftatura^ceres erat vtinde val 
de miraremur. Hg aut protinus vt nos intuitg Hint 
adeo ftupefa&g permanferut vt aufiigiendi animo 
penitus deficerent.Tumcp vetulg ipfc lingua eojru 
nobifeum blandiufcule Ioquentes/et fefe omnes in 
cafam vnam reripietes pmulta nobis de fuis viefirir 
alibus obtulemnt Eedem jfro oms longiffimo viro 
ilatura orandiores erant 8>C quide gque grandes-vt 
Francifcus de Albido/fed meliore cp nos fiimus $ 
portioecompa<3:g.Quibusita compertis pofthgc 
vnacouenimus/vtiuueculis ipfis per vim arreptis 
Casin Cafhliam quafi readmirada abduceremus/ 
in qua deliberatioe nobis exiftentibusecce.xxxvi* 
Vclctrciter viri mPtoqj fgming ipfg a!riores/&T adeo 
Cgregie copofiti/vt llios infpicere deletfiabile forec 
cal'am ipfam introire occeperut/^ppter quos tants 
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tuc aflfe&i fuimus tuibatioe vtfarius apud nanfai* 
las nras qjeu tali gente effe duxiflemus. Hrj &fem 
itlgentesarcus Sc fagittas nccnon & {udet pdcafc 
tie magnas inftar clauaru ferebant/qui ingrefii lo* 
quebantur quoqj inter fe mutuo ac u nos compre 
iiendere vellet.Quo tali pericido perejpto diuerfa 
etia iter nos tuc fgcimus cofilia. Vnisvt illos i ipla 
eade cafainuaderemus/alrjs nequacp fed foris 
potius 8c i platea/& alijs vt nufcp aduerfus cos pu 
gnam qugreremus donee quid agere vdlet Ttdlige 
remus afleuerantibus.Inter qu g cofdia cafam ilia fi 
mulate exiuimus 8C ad naues nrasremcare occjpi 
mus ipfi<p(<ptus eft lapidis ia<fhis)mutuo ip loque 
tes nos infecud funt/haud minoreep nos vt auti& 
mo trepidantes fbrmidine/cu nobis mirandbus ipi 
quocp eminus manercnt/8£ nifi nobis ambulanti* 
bus no ambularent.Cu yfro ad naues noftras perti* 
giftemus 8C in illas ex ordine itroiremus/mox oes 
in mare profiIierunt/& cpmultas poftnosfagittas 
fuas iaculati funt/fed tuc eos ppaued me tuebamus 
Namtummachinaru nraru duas in eos(potius vt . 
terreret cp vt itdiret)emiiimus/quaruquide tumul 
tu pcgpto/oes cofeftim m mote vnuypplquu Riga 
fibier t/ct ita ab eis erepti fuimus difceflinlufqj pif 
Hi) oesnudi vt de poribus hltu e eunt, Appefiaui* 
mufep ifula illa/gigatu(ob ^pceritate eoROifula.No 
bis atvlfius et a fra paulo diftaduftrafrcmigaribus 
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fepfus lilfffdumcum ess pugnaiTc nobis acaditob 
id q> quic^p a tdhife fua nbi tolli nequaqua permit 
(fire veilent.Et vticp quide repet undg Caftdlif 
pofitum iara nobis in mortem fubicrat/ob id potiT 
umuin q>vno iam fere annoinVnari perftiteramus 
necnifi tenuem alirrtentoru neceflariorucp alroru 
iiiunitione retinebamus . Qug 6C quide adhuc esc 
vehementibus/quos pertuleramus (bUs calcmbus 
ia cotanriftata biquinata^-erac/cu ab exitu noftro 
a Campiuiridisimiilis vup tunc cotinue per torn# 
damnamgauiflemus zonam/& trandtemm per li 
neam gquino&ialem bis/vt pr^habituefLIn qua 
quidem voluntate nobis perfeuerantibus/nos a la 
boribus fubleuare noftris fan&fico cdplacuitfpiii 
tuiNempe reoeptu quempiam pro rurfum nouan 
dis nauali bus noftris nobis qugrennbus ad gen# 
fem quamda peruenimus qug nos cu maxia fu leg# 
pit amiaria/oC quafquidem vnionu perlaru ve oii 
entalium comperiqiui in numero maximo tencre/ 
^ppter quoclxlvrj.diebus ibi perftitimus dC.C.xix; 
vnionu marchas/predo( vt eftimabamus).xl. not* 
fuperanteducatos/ab eis coparauimus.Na nolas/ 
(pecularia/criftallinofc^ nSnullos/necno Iguiflima 
ctafhi folia qu$da/eis tantu ^ppterea tradidimus* 
Nempcquotquotquifibeteorum obtinerct vnio 
nes eos £ (ola nola donabat.Dididmus quocp in# 
terdiimabcis quomodo Sc vbiillos pifearentur/ 
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quf & quidemaftreolas m quibtw nafcilnt nobfe 
plures largiti funt.Et pariter aonnullas mcrcad fui 
mus/vbi in quibufdam .C.8C xxx.vniones in qoi* 
bufdam vero no totidem reperiebant. Nouerifqj 
maieftas veftra/q> nifi permaturi Gnt Sc aconchi* 
lrjsin quibus gignuntper fcie exddant omnine£* 
fe<5H no funt. Quinymmo in breuic vtfaepius ipfc 
expertus fum)emarcefcut/& i nihil reda<ftifut.Cu 
vero maruri fuerint in oftrea ipla inter cames( prg 
tcrid qjipfis carnibus h^reant)fe feparant/ Sc hu' 
iufcemodi optimi fukEfluxis igic.xlvij.diebus nec 
non gente ilia quam nobis plurimu arnica efFgcera 
mus reii&a hinc ab eis exceffimus ob plurimarum 
rerum noftraru indigendam/venimufep ad Anti* 
gli£ infulam qua paucis nuper ab annis Ctiftopho 
rus Columbus difcoopemit in qua reculas noftras 
acnaualia reficiendo menfibus duobus Sc diebus 
totide permanfimus /plures interdum Chrifticola* 
rum inibi conuerlandu contumelias perpetiendo 
quasprolixus nc nimiu fiam hie omitto.Eande tfo 
iniulam.xxij.luli) deferentes/percurfa vnius men* 
fis ciim medio nauigadone Calidu tandem portu 
vitjonenfis Sepremoris (ubhiimus /vbi cutnhono 
re ,pFe<ftucp Gifc^pti humus. Et Gcper dei placitum 
finem noltra cjpit fecunda nauigado. 

De terdo fa&a nauigadone 

e 
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EIN SIBILLI A) EXISTENTE/ ET 

m a pcents atqj laboribus quo$ iter ptnemo 

ratas pertulera nauigationes paulifper re 
cpdefcente/dcfideratetp pofthgcin perlaru terrain 
remeare:fortuna fatigationu mea&nequacp adhuc 
fatura ferenifiimo illidno Manueli Portugal^ Re 
gi mifit in cor(nefcio vt quid) vt deftinato nurido 
U'tteraSregales fuas ad me trafmitteret quibus plu* 
rimurogabat vt adeuapudLifbona celerius me 
tranfferre/ipe etem mirabilia mihi plurima faceret; 
Soper qua re nondu tunc deliberaui quinymmo el 

S er eundemmet nunciu/ me minus bene difpoiitu 
C tunc male habere fignificauu Veru fi quandoq* 
rec5ualefcere & maieftati eius regif meum forfan 
cSplaceret obfequiu omnia qu^cuncp vellet ex ani 
mo perficere.Qui rex perdpies q? me ad fe tuc tra 
ducerenequirelulianuBartholomeu Iocundu qui 
tunc in Ufbona erat rurfum ad me deftinauit cum 
comiflione vt oibus modis me ad eunde rege (ecu 
perducerettnptcr cuius Iuliani aduentu et preces/ 
coa&us tuc rui ad rege ipum meare/quodequi me 
nouerant omnes)malu effe iudicarunt.Et ita a Ca* 
fblia vbi honor mihi non modicus exhibitus exttV 
terat/ac rexipfe Caftilig. exiftimatione deme bo* 
nam concgperat profetfhis fum / dc quod detenus 
(uit hofpite infalutato/ ac mox coram ip(o rege do 
inino Manuele meipCum obtulitqui rex de aduen* 
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tumeo non paruam vifus eft cohcfpifle'fortl dam 
plurimu me interdum rogitans/vt vna cum tribua 
rius coferuanti^ nauibus/ qug ad exeundum 8c ad 
nouaru terrarum inquifitione pr^paratg erant pm 
fieifd vellem. Et ita( quia regum preces prjcepta 
funt)ad eius Votuin confenfi* 


Tempus profc&onis terd| 

IGITVR AB HOC USBONE PORTV 

<um tnbus conferuantig nauibus die Majj deci# 
ma.M,ececc.8t primo abeuntes /curium noftrum 
verfus magng Canarif infufas arripuimus: fecun* 
duquas 8c ad eat*u profpeAu inftanterenauigates 
idemnauigiu noftru coHatmltterfecundi AffiiV 
cam ocddente j^fus fecuti fuimus .Vbi pifriu quo* 
Tundam ( quo s P arglii nuneupanOmultitudine ma 
ximam in £quore prendidimus/tnbus inibi diebus 
mofam facientes . Exinde autertl ad partem illam 
Ethopi^/qug Befilicca dieit deuenimus/ qu£ quide 
fub torrida zona pofita eft/ & fuper quam . xii/j; 
gradibus ie Septemtrionalis erigit polus in climax 
te primo vbi diebus. xi. nobis delignis 8c aqua pro 
Uifione parantes reftitimus/^ppter id q> Auftru ^ 
fus p Athlanticu pelagus nauigandi inihi ineffet af 
fe&u$«ltaip portu Ethiopia iliu poft hgc relinqucn 
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tes funtf perJLcbecciw venm in tantu nauigautmm 
vulx.etvrj.infra dies infuly cuidam appkcuerimus 
quy inful&DCC.aportu eodem leucis ad Lebeccrj 
parte diftaiet .In quibufqnide dirbus/ peius ppefe 
Gtepus fuimus cp vntfp in mai i quifcjp antea penu*> 
lent ippf ventoru mmboruueirnpeius/qtu cpplti* 
rima nobis intulere’ grauamina ex eo cp nauigium 
noftru line? pryfertim equino&iali corinue iuncflu 
fuit.lnibicp in menfe lunio hyems extat ac dies no# 
tfibus y quales funt/atcp ipfy vmbry nry continue 
verfus meridiem erant*T andem vero omnitonan 
li placuit noua vnam nobis oftendereplaga. xvij* 
fcilicet Augufh7iuxtaquam(leuca fepoftti ab cade 
cum media>reftitimus/er poftea aflumptis cymbis 
nonullis in ipfa vifuri (i inhabirata eflet ,pfed:i fm 
musrquam 8c quid? incolas plurimos habitare rec 
perimus qui beftijs prauiorcs erat/ queadmodum 
maieftas regia veftra pofthyc lntelliget.In hoc 
introiru8 noftriprindpio gentem non percypimus 
aliqua/cpuisoram ipfam per figna plurima( qu'y vi 
dimus)popuk> multo replyta efle nrellexerimus. 
Dequaquideoraproipfo fereniiTimo Caftiliy re# 
gepofTefTonu cypimus/ iuuenimufcp ilia multum 
amcena/ac vcride efle& apparently bony. Eft au# 
te extralineam yquinoifhalem Auftrum verfus ,v» 
gradibus/et ira eadem die ad naues noftras repeda 
uimus.Quia vero lignorum dC aquy peuunampa 
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liebamn r / concordauimus item in terra altera djti 
reuerti vt nobis de necelTarijs ^putderemus: in qua 
quidem nobis extantibus/v idimus ftantes in vxuV 
us momis cacumine gentes qu? deOrfum defeede* 
tenon auderent/ erantep nudi oranes necno confi 
miKs effigid eolorifcp vtde fu£ioribus habits eft* 
Nobis aut fatagentibus vt nobifeu conuerfatu ac* 
cederet/ no ficfecuros cos efficere valuimus vtde 
nobis adhuc no diffiderent.Quoru obftinatioe,p 
termacpcognita/adnaues fubno&c remeauimus 
refills in terra(videntibus ilIis)nolis Ipeculifcp no 
nullis ac rebus alrjs. Cucp nos in mari eminus efle 
profpiceret/oms de ip(o mote(,ppter reculas quas 
rc!iqucramus)defcenderont piurima inter (e admj 
rationis fignafacicntes.Nectuncdealiquonifi de 
aqua nobis ^pu'idimus.Craftino ante effe<fk> mane 
vidimus e nauibus gentem eandem numero cp an 
tea malor e palfim per terram lgnes fumofep fa de* 
dtem.V nde nos cxiftimantes cp nos per hoc ad fe ill 
uitarentiuimus ad eos in terram/vbi tunepopulu 
plurimu aduenifle cofpeximusiqui tamen a nobis 
|ongc feipfos tenebant/figna facicntes interim no 
nulla vt cum cis.interius in infulii vaderemus. Pro 
pterquodfa&u eft vt ex Chrifticolis nris duo pt 
tinus adhoeparati pericuload tales eundi femew 
ipfos exponerent/ vt quales gemes eedem forent/ 
aut fi quas diuitias Iperiefue aromaticas vllas babe 

c irj 
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rent/ipfi eognofcerentrquapropter in tantunauuf 
|)t^tofemrogitauerunt/vteis quodpoftulabat an 
nneret.Tum vero illi ad hoc fefc accingctcs necno 
plerafcp de rebus fuis minutis (ecu fiimentes/ vt in' 
de a gentibus eifdem mercarent alias /abicrut a no* 
bisdatacondicionevtadnos poftquincp dies ad 
fuinmu remeare foliciri eflet / nos etenim illos tam 
diu expe&aremus. Ec ita tuc iter iuum in terra ar ti 
puerunt/ atep nos ad naues noftras regreflum eg* 
pimusvbi expe&ando eos diebus ♦ viij . periliti * 
tnus.In quibus diebus gens per multa noua dictint 
fere ad piaga ipfam aduenieoat / fed nufcp nobifeu 
colloqui voluerut Septima igit aduentate die. nos 
in terram ipam iteru tendentes/gente iltam mulie* 
res (lias omnes feeu adduxiffe reperimus.Qua >?o 
primu illucperuenimus/moxexeifdem vxoribus 
fuis ad colloquendu nobifeu cpplures miferunt/ de 
minis tamen eifdem non fads de nobis confident** 
bus:quod quidem nos attendentes eoeordauimus 
Vt iuuenemvnum e nobis(qui validus agilifcp ni* 
mium eflet)ad eas quocp trafinitteremus/ Sc tune 
vt minus (seining egdem metueret in nauieulas no* 
liras introiuimus.Quo egreflo iuuene cu feipfum 
inter ill as immiicuiiTet/acillg omnes eireumilantes 
contingerent palparentep eum/&f propter eum no 
parumadmirarentur recce intereade monte fsemi* 
navna Yaliummagnumanugeilans aduenit quae 
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poltq; vbi iuuenis ipfe erat appropiauit/tali eu val 
Lifui idlu a tergo percuilit vt fubito mortuus in ter 
ram excideret:que confeftim mulieres aligcorripiV 
entes/illu in monte a pedibus gtraxerut/viriqj ipfi 
qui in monte erat ad fi'ttus cum arcubus 8c fagittis 
aduenietes ec fagittas (uas i nos coijcietes tairgctc 
noftra aflgcerut ftupore(ob id q> nauiculf iQf I qui 
bus erat harenanauigando radebat/ nec celerif an 
fugere tunc poterant)vt fumendoru armorum fuo 
rum memoriam nemo tunc habem«Et ita £pplu# 
res c5tra nos fagittas (uas eiaculabantur. Turn ve 
ro in eos quatuor machinarum noifrarunriulmtna 
licet neminem attingetia emifimus / quo audito to 
nitrdo omnes rurfum in monte fugerunt /vbi mw 
lieres ipfg erat/qug iuuene noftrum quern trucida* 
uerant(nobis videntibus)in frufta fecabant/nccncr 
(ruftaipfa nobis oftentantes /ad ingentemquem 
fuccenderantj ignem torrebaut/& dcinde poithaec 
manducabut, Viri quoqj ipfi figna nobis fimilitet 
faqentes / geminos Chrimcolas noftros alios (e 
pariformiter perepiiile manducafiecp infimiabant 
quibus qui 8c vticp vera loquebantur/ in hoc iplo 
credidimus»Cuius nos improper^ vehementius pi 
guit/cum inmanitatcm quam in moituum exerce# 
bant/ocylis intueremur ipfiproprijs * Quamob# 
remplurestp quadraginta de nobis in anirao fta* 
biliucraraus vt omesparitcr terram ipfam impetu 
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perentes uun tmmane faftu tamcp beftialem fcro/ 
aa vindicatu vaderemus. Sed boc i plum nobis ju 
uiprgtornopermifit/& ita tain magna act am gra 
Qem iniuria pafli cu maliuolo animo Sc grandiop* 
probrio noftro(efficiete hoc nauipr^ceptore nro) 
impuniris illis abcdTimus.Poflcp aut tenam illam 
rcliqufmus/moxiterLeuanteet Seroccu ventum 
(fccuduquos fec6rinetterra>nauigare ocejpimus 
plurimos ambitus plurimofqj gyros interdum (e* 
Mantes /quibus duratibus gentes no vidimus qu£ 
riobifcu pra<fh'care aut ad nos appropinquare vo# 
hierint.ln tantu nauigauimus vt tellurcm vna 
itouac qug fecundu Lebecciu fe porrigerct) inuenc 
rimus.ln qua cu campu vnu circuiuiflemus(cui fan 
«fti Vincenti) campo nomen'indidimus) fecundum 
Lebecciu ventu pofthfc nauigare occgpimus. D i* 
ftatcp idem fancfli Vincenti) campus a priore terra 
itta vbi Crifticolg noftri extitert interempti.d. leu 
ds ad plrtern Leuatis, Qui et quide campus • vfij* 
gradibus extra lineam ?quinodialem verfusau* 
itrum eft,Cum igif ita vagantes iremus/quada die 
copiofam gendu multitudinem/nos nauiumcp no 
ftrarum vaftitatc mirandu in terra vna alia efle co 
fpeximustapod quos tuto in loco mox reftidmus 
St drinde interram ipfomad eos e x natliculis no# 
(his defeendimus/quos quidem mitioris efle con# 
didonis cp priores reperimus.Nam &Tiin cdoml* 
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dis fllis diu elaborauimus/amicos tame nodros cos 
tandem effjdmusicum quibus negodando pra^ri^ 
candour varie.v.manfimus diebus vbi cauas fiftu* 
las virides plurimu £rodas/& edam ndnullas in ar 
bom cacuminibus uccas inuenimus, Concordat 
mus aut vt ex eadem gente duos quinos corn lint 
guam edocerent inde traduceremus.Quamobrem 
tres ex eis vt in P ortugallia venircnt nos vitro co 
mitad funt.Et qm me omnia profequi ac defcnbe* 
re piget/dignetur vedra nolle maiedas nos pot 
turn Alum Iinquentes/per Lebecdu ventu/& in vis 
fu terr$ Temper tranfcurrirnus plures continue fad* 
cndo (cal as plurefcp ambitus/ac interdu cu multis 
populis loquendotdonec tandem verfus Audrum 
extra Capicomi tropicu fuimus .Vbi Tup horizon 
ta illu meridionalis polus.xxxrj.fe(e extollebat gra 
dibus /at$ minorcm tarn perdideramus vrlam/ipa 
tp maior vrfa multu infima videbat fere in fine Ho 
tizonds fe oftentans :& tuc per deltas alterius me 
fidionalis peli nofraetipfos dirigebamus /qu$mul 
to plures mftoCp niaiores ac luddiores jjt nodri po 
li (tell? exiftut .‘propter quod pluri mam Alaru ngti 
vasconfimd /& prgfertim earn quj prioris acmaiQ 
ris magnitudinis erane/vna cu declinatione diasne 
trotu quas circa polum Audri effiriunt/Qc vna cu 
denotadone earudem d tameooru &f Tcmidianiee , 
troru earum ptoutinmcis quatuordkds fiuenau! 
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gatiombus infpid fadle potcritHocdne nau y 

gld ftoflro a campo fan&i Auguftini incepto.Dcc. 
pcit urrim us leucas videlicet yfus ponentem.c./el 
verfus Lebecdu. Dc.quafquide du peragraremus 
ftquis qu{ vidimus enumerare vellet non totidem 
d papire^cartj fufficerent • Nec quidem interdum 
magni comodi res inuenimus demptis infinitis ca* 
fig aiboribus:et pariter plurimis qug laminas cm 
tas producunt/c quibus Sc miranda alia per mub 
ta vidimus qug fafhdiofa retefitu forent.Et inbac 
quidem peragratioe.x.fere menfibus extitimus. In 
quacogruto tpmineralia nulla reperiebamus/con 
uenimus vna vt ab inde furgetes alio p mare cua* 
paremur.Quo inico iter nos confilio/mox edi<fHx 
nlit ac in omnem cgtu noftru vulgatu vt quicquid 
in tali nauigadone prgdpiendu cenferem idipfum 
Stegriter fieret.Propter quod cofeftim edixi mada 
friqj vbicp vt de lignis & aqua £> (ex menfibus mu 
nitione omnes fibi pararent( Nam pernauiu ma# 
giftros nos cum nauibus noftris adhuc tantudem 
nauigare pofle indicatu efbquaquidemcquam edi 
xeram)(ada prouifione/nos oram ilia linquetes SC 
inde nauigauone noftram per Seroccu venru inid 
antes Februarrj .xiij. videlicCt/cum (ot gquino&io 
faun appropinquaret et ad hoc Septentnonis hetni 
Iperiu noitru y^geret in tantu peruagati futmus vt 
ttczidianupolu fuper hotizontailluJii}. gradibus 
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TERTIA 

fubltmatu inuencrimus.Ita vtnecminoris vrfgncc 
maioris ftdlae ammodo infpid vakraiLNam cue 
aportuilloaquoperSeroccum abicramus xcccc 
leucis longe iam facia eramus.iq. videlicet Aprilis* 
Qua die tempeftas acprorellain man cam vehe# 
mens exoita eft/vt vela noftra omniacolligere SC 
cum folo nudoCp malo remigare copcllcrcmur pet 
flante vehementiffime Lcbeccio ac man intume* 
fcetc &T aere turbulendfllmo excante.Propter que 
turbinis violenriffimu impetum noftrates omnes 
non modico affe<fhfuerunt ftupore. Nodes quo# 
Cp tuncinibi cpmaxime erantEtem Aprilis.vi).(b* 
le circa arietis fincm extante ipix eydem nodes ho 
tarum.xv.efle repert£ funt:hyems cp eda tucirubj 
erat vt veftra fads perpedere potefl maieftas. No 
bis autem fub hac nauigatibus turbulentia/tcrram 
vnam Aprilis.rj. vidimus penes quam. xx. drdter 
leucas nauigantes appropiauimus. Veruillamom 
nimodo brutalem 8c excraneam efle comperimus 
in quaquidem nee portu quempiam neegentes alf 
quas fore cofpeximustob id (vc arbitror)<p ta afpe 
mm in ea frigus algerec vc cam acetbum vix quif# 
qua perpeti po(Iet.Porro in canco peticuloin can# 
tacp tempeftatis imporcunitate nofmeccumrepeti 
mus/vt vix alteri alteros prj grandi turbine nos vi 
dcremus. Quamobrem demum cum nauium prj# 
torepariterconcordauimus vt connauids nofhis 
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NAVIGATIO 

onuubus/tertam till linquendi/fe3* ab ea elongan 
di /& in PortugaDiam remeandi ligna faceremus 
Quod coliliu (arm quidem etvtile nut/cum G inibi 
node folu adhucilla perftitiflemus difperditi oms 
eramus.Nempeeuhincabqflernustigrandis die 
fequend tempeftasin man excicata eft/vt penitus 
obrui perdite metueremus.Propter quod plurima 
pcregrinationu votanecnon alias cpplures cerimo 
nias(pK>ut nautis mos efTe folet)tunc f^cimus. Sub 
quo tempeftatis lfortunio.v. nauigauimus diebus 
demiflis omnino velis.In quibufquidem.v. diebus 
cc.efcl. in man penetrauimus leueas/linej interdutrt 
(quinodtiali necno man 8c aurg temperatiori fem? 
per appropinquando/per quod uos a prgmiffis erf 
pere periculis altifljino deo placui&Eratcp huiufee 
modi rtoftra natvigatio ad tranfmontanu ventu 8C 
ergcu/ob id <p ad Ethiopia latus pcrrfngere cupie? 
bamusra quo g man's Athiantici fauceseUndo Mi 
fcc.diftabamus leucis*Ad ilia auc per lunimitonan 
tfc gratiam Marj bjsquina pertigimus die.Vbi in 
plaga vha ad latus Auftrtc qu$ Serraliona dicfalf) 
xv* diebus nofipfos refrigerando- fuimus.Et.poft 
hfc curium noftrum verlus infulas Lyazori diftas 
arripuimus/qugquide ihfiilf a Serfaliona ipa* Dec*. 
&*L leuds dirbabanr/adquas fub lulrjfmem per? 
Uenimus/St pariter.xv’.imbi nos reficiendo perfti? 
ttmus dkbus.Poftquosindcexiuifmis SC ad Lift 
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bong noftrg recurfum nos aeanximus/ a qua ad oc 
tidentis partem. ccc.fepofiti leuds eramus/et cuius 
tandem deinde portum.M.D.ij.cu profpera falua# 
done ex cuncflipotentis nutu rurfum fubiuimus/ctf 
duabus dumtaxat nauibusrob id q> tertiain Serra# 
lionacqm amplius nauigareno poftet) igni com# 
bufleramus.In hac aute noftra tertio curia nauiga* 
tione.xvi.circiter meofes permafimus/e quibus.xi* 
abfcp tranfmdntang ftellg necnon 8c piaioris vrff 
minorifue afpeftu nauigauimus/quo tempore nof 
metipfos per aliam meridionalis poli ftellam rege# 
bamus . fuperius commemorata funt/inea# 
dem noftra tertio fada nauigattone rdatu magis 
digna confpexi. 

De quart 9 namgationis curiti 
ELIQWM AVTEM EST / VT 

t qug in tertia nauigacione noftra profpe# 

xerim ediflera.Quia yfro ia prg longanar 
ratio ne fatifco/et quocp hgc eadem noftra nauiga 
do ad (peratum a nobis fine minime produfta eft/ 
ob aduerfitatcm infortuniuue quoddam quod in 
tnaris Athlantid nobis acddit iinuudcirco breuior 
fiarndgitur ex Lifbong portu eumfex coferuanjtig 
nauibus exiuimus cu propofito infulam vnam vet 
fits horizontem pofttam inuifendi /qug Melcha dl 
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o'tur 5C diuitiarum multaru famofa necnonauium 
omniu fiue a Gangetico fiue ab, indicjo man veni# 
cntiumreceptus hug ftatio eft/quemadmodu Ca# 
lidareceptus fiuc hofpitalc omniu nauigantiu eft 
qui ab orientc in Occident? & ecOnuerlo vagantur 
prout de hoc iplo per Calicutig via fama eft. Qug 
quidem infula Melcha plus ad Occident? Calicutia 
$0 ipfa plus ad meridiem refpidtiquod idcirco co# 
gnouimus quia ipfa in afpedlu.xxxirj. graduu poll 
antarftid fita eft.Decima ergo Maij die. M. D.irj; 
!M>bi9 vnde fupra egrcdientibus curium noftru ad 
itlfulas viridcs nuncupatas primo dixerimus » Vbl 
rerum neceftariaru munimina necnon ct plura di# 
uerforumodoru rcfrigcramina fumenres et.xrj. in# 
terdum inibi diebus ccftantes/per ventum Serocu 
poll hgc euanigare occgpimusrcu nauidominus no 
ftertamcp prgfumptuofus capirofufcp prgtcrnecef 
firatem & omniu noftrum vnanimitatem(fed folu 
vt fefenoftri & fcx nauiu prgpofitu o ftentarcOiuC 
fit vt in Serraliona Auftralem Ethiopia terram ten 
deremus.Ad qua nobis accelerantibus & il!5 tan#- 
dem in cofpcdlu habentibus tarn immanis dC acer# 
ba fuborta tempeftas eft/ac venrus contrarius bC 
ft) rtun a aduerfa inualuir/vt in ipfarn(quan\noftris 
ipfi' videbamus oculis) per quatriduum applicarc 
non valudrimusiquinyrnmo coadh fuerimus vt ills 
relifta ad priorcm nauigation? noftram regrederc 
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mur.Quamquidem nos per Suduefium( qtti verr* 
fused inter meridiem et Lebectiu ) reaflumentes 
ccc.perillam mans artitudine nauigauimus leucas 
Vnde facdu eft vc nobis extra lineam^cpiinodia* 
lem tribus pene gradibus iam tunc exiftentibus ter 
ra quedam(a qua.xrj.diftabamus leuas) apparae* 
rit/quf apparido no parua nos afffdt admiratione 
T erra eterh ill a /infill a in medio mari multu aha & 
admirabilis erat/qu£ leucis duabus longior 8c vna 
dilatador no exiftebat : in quaquidem terra nuquS 
quifep hominu aut fuerat aut habitauerat/ 8^ nihilo 
minus nobis infcdicidimafuit.In ilia cm p dolida 
confiliu fuum Sc regimen pr^fedhis nauium noder 
nauem fua perdidit. Nempe ilia a fcopulo quodam 
clifa/&T inde ,ppter hoc in rimas diuifa fan<fti Lau* 
*ctrj node(quc Augufti.x.eft)in mari penitus fiib 
merfa extmt/nihil inde faluo manente dempris tan 
tumodo nauris.Eratcp nauis eadem dolioru.ccc.in 
qua nodrj totius turbe totalis potenda erat. Cum 
aut omnes circa illam fatageremus vt fi forte ipam 
a periculo (ubtraherevaleremus:deditmihiin man 
datis idem nauium prj fe<fhis/vt cu uauicula vna in 
nrceptu quempiam bonu vbi pupes noftras (ecure 
omnes redpere poflemus apud iniulam eande in* 
uentu pergere /nolens tamen ipfe idem prgfe&us 
vt nauem rneacqu^uouem nautis mcis ftipata/ SC 
in nauis periditantis adiutoiio inteta foretJmecu 
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tune tradu«r€/fed Cblu vt edixerat potti yniim in 
qnifituircm let in illo nauem mca ipfam mihi. reftl 
tucrat.Qua iuflione rccepta/ego vt madauerat(fu. 
pta mecu nautaru meoru medietate)in infula ip am 
(a qua.iifj.diftabamus leuds)properans/ pulcheni 
mum intbi poito/vbi daflfem noftra omne tute fa# 
tis fufdpere poflemus inueni ♦ Quo coperto. viq. 
Ibidem diebus eunde nauiu prf fe<flum co reliqua 
turba expe&ado perftiti.Qui cu n5 adueniret mo 
lefte no perarn pertuli/atcp qui mecu erant fic ob# 
ftupefcebant vt nullo confolari modo veIlent.No 
bis aut in hac exiftentibus anguftia/ipa ocftaua die 
puppim vna per $quor aduentare cofpeximus/cui 
vt nos perdpere portent mox obuiam luimus con 
lidentes (peratefcpvna quod ad meliore portu quo 
plain nos (ecu duceret. Quibus du appropinquate 
temus/SC vidrtim nos refalutaftemus:retulerut illl 
nobis/riufde prjfecrti nri naue inmaripenitusc de# 
pds nautis)gdita extitifle: qu j nucia ( vt coteplari 
vra pot regia maieftas )me no parua affecer t mole 
ftia/cu aLiloonacad qua reucrd habeba).M.longe 
exiftens lends in longo remotocp mari me efle ten 
tirem.Ndiiioxmnus tamen fortune nofmet fubrjd# 
cnees vltaius ,pcertimus /reuerfiqj 7 primisfuimus 
ad memorata infttla vbi nobis delignis 6c aq in co 
feruatif mc{ naui,puidimus:Erat tfo eade Hula pe 
tutus inhofpitata mabitatat^/mfta aqua viuida &C 
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foam in iHa fcattnicntr /cum infinitis aiboribuain* 
numerifqj volucribus marinis 8c terreftnbus/ quf 
adeo (implied erantvtCefe manu comprehend! 
intrepide petraittcrent. Propter quod tot rue pren 
didimus vt nauicula vnamex ilits adirapleiierinnis 
In ea ante nulla alia inucramus animalia pterefc mu 
res jpmaximos/ctlaccrtas bifurram caudam nabc 
tes cum nonullis Grrpcntibus quos edamin. eavidi 
mus.Igitur parata nobis uribiprouifione fobven# 
to inter meridiem & Lebecriu ducete perreximus 
ob id q> a rege mandatu acc^peramu s/ vt qtialicun 
q? non obftante periculo prgeedentis nauigationis 
viam in fequeremur. Incepto ago huiufeemodi na 
liigio portum tandem vnuminuenimus queom* 
nium fanefioru Abbaciam nucupauimus/ad quem 
iprofperam annuente nobis 1 atirdm aftiffimodnfra 
xvippcrdgimus dies.DiftatqMdcmpditusjccc.ap 
fota infula leuds/in quoquide portu necprgfedhim 
fioftru nec quemqua de tutba alium repcrimus/dC 
fi tame in illo menfibus duobus 8c diebus quatuor 
expe<ftauerimus / quibus efluxis vifo qjillucnemo 
veniretconferuantia noftra tune 6c ego cocordaui 
mus/vtfecudu latus longius progfederemur. Per 
curfis itarp.cc.lx.leueis portui ciridam alp applicui 
musin quocaflrellum vnu crfgere prdpofoemus/ 
quoddC quide^pfedlo ffdmus rdicfhs in fllo.xxiirj* 
Chrifticolis nobifeum ciaftenribas/quicxprffitdi 
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NAVIGATIO 

oftrf pape perdita colle<fH fuerant.Porr<> fn eode 
pomi pr^fatucoftruendo caftellu 3c breftlico pu* 
pcs noftras onuftas effiriendo.v.perftitimus men 
libus/ob id prj nautaru perpaudtate et plurimo 
jru apparatuu neceflitatc logius ^pgredi n5 valeba 
inus.Quibus fuperioribus ita pera<5Hs concordat 
uimus poft hjc in Portugalliam feuerti/quam fern 
per gr^cu tranfmontanucp vcntumnecefle nobis 
crat efficere.Reli<fhs igitur in caftello pr^fato Chri 
fticolis.xxiiij.er cum lUis.xrj.machinis ac alrjs pluri 
feu s amiis vna cu prouifione pro (ex menfibus fuf* 
Jidente/nccno pacata nobifcum telluris illius gen# 
te( de qua hie minima fit mentiowlicet infmitos ini# 
fei cue viderimus/et cum illis pra&cauerimus. Na 
:xl. fere leucas eum.xxx.ex eis in infulam ipfam per 
iietrauimus. Vbi interdum plurima peripeximua 
qug nunc (ubticeicens libdlo meo.iirj.nauigationu 
meruo.Eftdp eadem terra extra line! jquinotfha* 
lem ad partem Auftri.xvitj.gradibus 6c extra Lift 
feonf meridianu ad oeddentis partem, xxxv.prout 
Inftrumenta noftra monftrabant) nos nauigatio# 
nem noftra per Nornordenfium(qui inter grgeum 
mnfmontanucp ventus eft)cu anuni propofito ad 
ad hanc Lifbonj diiitatc^pfiafcendi midantes/tan 
dem poft multos Iaborcs multacp pericula in hunc 
ciufcte Ltfbonf porruifra.lxxvij.dies.xxvirj. lunij, 
MdD.iiij.cum deilaude inttoiuimus.Vbi ho no rift 
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Ctmultu Sc vltracp.fit credible fefthif fiifcgpti fuf* 
tnus:ob id q> ipfa ton ciuicas nos in man difperdi? 
fos efle exiramabat/queadmodu reliqui omnes dc 
turba noftra p pfe<fH nri nauiu ftulta prgfumptioo 
IK extitcrat.Quo fuperbia modo iuftus omniu ce 
for deus copcnfac . Et ita nuc apud LifbonS ipfam. 
fubiifto ignorans quid dc me fereniflimus ip(e rex 
deinceps cfficerc cogitet/q atantis laboribus meis 
iam exnunc requiefeere plurimu peroptarem/ hue 
nunriu maieftati veftrf plurimu quocp interdu co 
mendans. Amcricus Vcfyudus in Lifbona& 
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TO MAXIMILIAN CiESAR AUGUSTUS 


PHILESIUS, NATIVE OF THE VOSGES 

Since thy Majesty is sacred throughout the vast world, 
Maximilian Caesar, in the farthest lands, 

Where the sun raises its golden head from the eastern 
waves 

And seeks the straits known by Hercules’ name, 
Where the midday glows under its burning rays, 
Where the Great Bear freezes the surface of the sea ; 
And since thou, mightiest of mighty kings, dost order 
That mild laws should prevail according to thy will ; 
Therefore to thee in a spirit of loyalty this world map 
has been dedicated 

By him who has prepared it with wonderful skill. 
THE END. 
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PREFACE 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
MAXIMILIAN CiESAR AUGUSTUS 

MARTINUS ILACOMILUS WISHES 
GOOD FORTUNE 

If it is not only pleasant but also profitable 
in life to visit many lands and to see the most 
distant races (a fact that is made clear in Plato, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and many other philos- 
ophers, who went to the most remote regions 
for the purpose of exploration), who, I ask, 
most invincible Maximilian Caesar, will deny 
that it is pleasant and profitable to learn from 
books the location of lands and cities and of 
foreign peoples. 

Which Phoebus sees when he buries his rays be- 
neath the waves, 

Which he sees as he comes from the farthest east. 
Which the cold northern stars distress. 

Which the south wind parches with its torrid heat. 
Baking again the burning sands ? 

(Boethius.) 

Who, I repeat, will deny that it is pleasant and 
profitable to learn from books the manners and 
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customs of all these peoples ? Surely — to express 
my own opinion — just as it is worthy of praise 
to travel far, so it can not be foolish for. one 
who knows the world, even from maps alone, 
to repeat again and again that passage of the 
Odyssey which Homer, the most learned of 
poets, wrote about Ulysses: 

Tell me, O Muse, of the man who after the 
capture of Troy 

Saw the customs and the cities of many men. 

Therefore, studying, to the best of my ability 
and with the aid of several persons, the books 
of Ptolemy from a Greek copy, and adding 
the relations of the four voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, I have prepared for the general use 
of scholars a map of the whole world — like an 
introduction, so to speak — both in the solid and 
projected on the plane. This work I have 
determined to dedicate to your most sacred 
Majesty, since you are the lord of the world, 
feeling certain that I shall accomplish my end 
and shall be safe from the intrigues of my 
enemies under your protecting shield, as though 
under that of Achilles, if I know that I have 
satisfied, to some extent at least, your Majesty’s 
keen judgment in such matters. Farewell, most 
illustrious Caesar. 

At St. Di6, in the year 1507 after the birth 
of Our Saviour. 
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ORDER OF TREATMENT 


Since no one can obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of Cosmography without some previous 
understanding of astronomy, nor even of astron- 
omy itself without the principles of geometry, 
we shall in this brief outline say a few words : 

( 1 ) Of the elements of geometry that will be 
helpful to a better understanding of the material 
sphere ; 

(2) Of the meaning of sphere , axis, poles , etc. ; 

(3) Of the circles of the heavens; 

(4) Of a certain theory, which we shall pro- 
pose, of the sphere itself according to the system 
of degrees; 

(5) Of the five celestial zones, and the appli- 
cation of these and of the degrees of the heavens 
to the earth; 

(6) Of parallels; 

(7) Of the climates' of the earth; 

(8) Of winds, with a general diagram of 
these and other things; 

(9) Of the divisions of the earth, of the 
various seas, of islands, and of the distances of 

1 The word climate is here used in its ancient sense of a zone of 
the earth’s surface comprised between two specified parallels of ladtude. 
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Order of Treatment 

places from one another. There will be added 
also a quadrant useful to the cosmographer. 

Lastly, we shall add the four voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci. Thus we shall describe the 
cosmography, both in the solid and projected 
on the plane. 
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CHAPTER I 


Of the Principles of Geometry Necessary 
to an Understanding of the Sphere 

Since in the following pages frequent men- 
tion will be made of the circle, the circum- 
ference, the center, the diameter, and other 
similar terms, we ought first of all briefly to 
discuss these terms one by one. 

A circle is a plane figure bounded by a line 
drawn around, and in the middle there is a 
point, all straight lines drawn from which to 
the surrounding line are equal to one another. 

A plane figure is a figure, no point of which 
rises above or falls below the lines that bound it. 

The circumference is the line that so bounds 
the circle that all straight lines drawn from the 
center to the circumference are equal to one 
another. The circumference is also called in 
Latin ambitus , circuitus, curvatura , circulus , and 
in Greek periphereia. 

The center of a circle is a point so situated 
that all straight lines drawn from it to the line 
bounding the circle are equal to one another. 

A semicircle is a plane figure bounded by the 
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diameter of the circle and oqe half of the cir- 
cumference. 

The diameter of a circle is any straight line 
passing through the center of the circle and ex- 
tending in both directions to the circumference. 

A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

An angle is the mutual coming together of 
two lines. It is the portion of a figure increas- 
ing in width from the point of intersection. 

A right angle is an angle formed by one line 
falling upon another line and making the two 
angles on either side equal to each other. If a 
right angle is bounded by straight lines, it is 
called plane; if bounded by curved lines, it is 
called curved or spherical. 

An obtuse angle is an angle "that is greater 
than a right angle. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle. 

A solid is a body measured by length, breadth, 
and height. 

Height, thickness, and depth are the same. 

A degree is a whole thing or part of a thing 
which is not the result of a division into six- 
tieths. 

A minute is the sixtieth part of a degree. 

A second is the sixtieth part of a minute. 

A third is the sixtieth part of a second, and 
so on. 
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CHAPTER II 


Sphere, Axis, Poles, Etc., Accurately 
Defined 

Before any one can obtain a knowledge of 
cosmography, it is necessary that he should 
have an understanding of the material sphere. 
After that he will more easily comprehend the 
description of the entire world which was first 
handed down by Ptolemy and others and after- 
ward enlarged by later scholars, and on which 
further light has recently been thrown by 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

A sphere, as Theodosius defines it in his book 
on spheres, is a solid and material figure bounded 
by a convex surface, in the center of which 
there is a point, all straight lines drawn from 
which to the circumference are equal to one 
another. And while, according to modern 
writers, there are ten celestial spheres, there is 
a material sphere like the eighth (which is 
called the fixed sphere because it carries the 
fixed stars), composed of circles joined together 
ideally by a line and axis crossing the center, 
that is, the earth. 

The axis of a sphere is a line passing through 
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Geometrical Definitions 

the center and touching with its extremities the 
circumference of the sphere on both sides. 
About this axis the sphere whirls and turns like 
the wheel of a wagon about its axle, which is a 
smoothly rounded pole, the axis being the 
diameter of the circle itself. Of this Manilius 
speaks as follows: 

Through the cold air a slender line is drawn. 
Round which the starry world revolves. 

The poles, which are also called cardines 
(hinges) and vertices (tops), are the points of the 
heavens terminating the axis, so fixed that they 
never move, but always remain in the same 
place. What is said here about the axis and 
the poles is to be referred to the eighth sphere, 
since for the present we have undertaken the 
limitation of the material sphere, which, as we 
have said, resembles the eighth sphere. There 
are accordingly two principal poles, one the 
northern, also called Arcticus (arctic) and Borealis 
(of Boreas), the other the southern, also called 
Antarcticus (antarctic). Of these Vergil says: 

The one pole is always above us, but the other 
The black Styx and the deep shades see ’neath our feet. 

We who live in Europe and Asia see the 
arctic pole always. It is so called from Arctus , 
or Arc turns, the Great Bear, which is also 
named Calisto, Helice, and Septentrionalis, from 
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the seven stars of the Wain, which are called 
Triones; there are seven stars also in the Lesser 
Bear, sometimes called Cynosura. Wherefore 
Baptista Mantuanus says: 

Under thy guidance, Helice, under thine, Cynosura, 
We set sail over the deep, etc. 

Likewise, the wind coming from that part of 
the world is called Borealis and Aquilonicus 
(northern). Sailors are accustomed to call 
Cynosura the star of the sea. 

Opposite to the arctic pole is the antarctic, 
whence it derives its name, for avrl in Greek is 
the equivalent of contra in Latin. This pole is 
also called Noticus and Austronoticus (southern). 
It can not be seen by us on account of the 
curvature of the earth, which slopes downward, 
but is visible from the antipodes (the existence 
of which has been established). It should be 
remarked in passing that the downward slope 
of a spherical object means its swelling or belly ; 
that convexity is the contrary of it and denotes 
concavity. 

There are, besides, two other poles of the 
zodiac itself, describing two circles in the 
heavens, the arctic and the antarctic. Since we 
have made mention of the zodiac, the arctic, 
and the antarctic (which are circles in the 
heavens), we shall treat of circles in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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Of the Circles of the Heavens 

There are two kinds of circles, called also 
segmina by authors, on the sphere and in the 
heavens, not really existing, but imaginary; 
namely, great and small circles. 

A great circle is one which, described on the 
convex surface of the sphere, divides it into two 
equal parts. There are six great circles: the 
equator, the zodiac, the equinoctial colure, the 
solstitial colure, the meridian, the horizon. 

A small circle on the sphere is one which, 
described on the same surface of the sphere, 
divides it into two unequal parts. There are 
four small circles : the arctic, the circle of Can- 
cer, the circle of Capricorn, the antarctic. Thus 
there are in all ten, of which we shall speak in 
order, first of the great circles. 

The equator, which is also called the girdle of 
the primum mobile and the equinoctial, is a great 
circle dividing the sphere into two equal parts. 
Any point of the equator is equally distant from 
both poles. It is so called because, when the 
sun crosses it (which happens twice a year, at 
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the first point of Aries, in the month of March, 
and at the first point of Libra, in the month of 
September), it is the equinox throughout the 
world and the day and night are equal. The 
equinox of March or of Aries is the vernal 
equinox, the equinox of September or of Libra 
the autumnal. 

The zodiac is a great circle intersecting 
the equator at two points, which are the first 
points of Aries and Libra. One half of it in- 
clines to the north, the other to the south. It 
is so called either from $<p6iov, meaning an 
animal, because it has twelve animals in it, or 
from $cor), meaning life, because it is understood 
that the lives of all the lower animals are gov- 
erned by the movements of the planets. The 
Latins call it signifer (sign-bearing), because it 
has twelve signs in it, and the oblique circle. 
Therefore Vergil says: 

Where the series of the signs might revolve obliquely. 

In the middle of the width of the zodiac 
there is a circular line dividing it into two 
equal parts and leaving six degrees of latitude 
on either side. This line is called the ecliptic, 
because no eclipse of the sun or moon ever 
takes place unless both of them pass under that 
line in the same or in opposite degrees, — in the 
same, if it is to be an eclipse of the sun ; in 
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opposite, if it is to be an eclipse of the moon. 
The sun always passes with its center under that 
line and never deviates from it. The moon and 
the rest of the planets wander at one time 
under the line, at another on one side or the 
other. 

There are two colures on the sphere, which 
are distinguished as solstitial and equinoctial. 
They are so called from the Greek xwXov, which 
means a member and the Latin uri boves (wild 
oxen), which Caesar says, in the fourth book 1 of 
his “Commentaries,” are found in the Hercyn- 
ian forest and are of the size of elephants, be- 
cause, just as the tail of an ox when raised 
makes a semicircular and incomplete member, 
so the colure always appears to us incomplete, 
for one half is visible, while the other half is 
concealed. 

The solstitial colure, which is also called the 
circle of declinations, is a great circle passing 
through the first points of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, as well as through the poles of the ecliptic 
and the poles of the world. 

The equinoctial colure, in like manner, is a 
great circle passing through the first points of 
Aries and Libra and the poles of the world. 

The meridian is a great circle passing through 


1 The passage referred to is in the sixth book, chapter xxviii, of 
the Commentaries. 
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the point vertically overhead and the poles of 
the world. These circles we have drawn ten 
degrees apart in our world map in the solid and 
projected on the plane. There is a point in 
the heavens directly over any object, which is 
called the zenith. 

The horizon, also called finitor (limiting line), 
is a great circle of the sphere dividing the 
upper hemisphere (that is, the half of a sphere) 
from the lower. It is the circle at which 
the vision of those who stand under the open 
sky and cast their eyes about seems to end. It 
appears to separate the part of the heavens that 
is seen from the part that is not seen. The 
horizon of different places varies, and the point 
vertically overhead of every horizon is called 
the pole, for such a point is equally distant in 
all directions from the finitor or the horizon 
itself. 

Having thus considered the great circles, let 
us now proceed to the small circles. 

The arctic circle is a small circle which one 
pole of the zodiac describes about the arctic 
pole of the world by the motion of the primum 
mobile. 

The antarctic is a small circle which the other 
pole of the zodiac makes and describes about 
the antarctic pole of the world. We mean by 
the pole of the zodiac (of which we spoke also in 
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the preceding chapter), the point that is equally 
distant from any point on the ecliptic, for the 
poles of the zodiac are the extremities of the 
axis of the ecliptic. The distance of the pole 
of the zodiac from the pole of the world is 
equal to the greatest declination of the sun (of 
which we shall say more presently). 

The tropic of Cancer is a small circle which 
the sun, when at the first point of Cancer, 
describes by the motion of the primum mobile. 
This point is also called the summer solstice. 

The tropic of Capricorn is a small circle 
which the sun, when at the first point of Capri- 
corn, describes by the motion of the primum 
mobile. This circle is also called the circle of 
the winter solstice. 

Since we have mentioned declination, it should 
be remarked that declination occurs when the 
sun descends from the equinoctial to the tropic 
of Cancer, or from us to the tropic of Capricorn ; 
that ascension, on the contrary, occurs when the 
sun approaches the equator from the tropics. 
It is, however, improperly said by some that the 
sun ascends when it approaches us and descends 
when it goes away from us. 

Thus far we have spoken of circles. Let us 
now proceed to the theory of the sphere and a 
fuller consideration of the degrees by which such 
-circles are distant from one another. 
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Of a Certain Theory of the Sphere 
According to the System of Degrees 

The celestial sphere is surrounded by five 
principal circles, one great and four small — the 
arctic, the circle of Cancer, the equator, the 
circle of Capricorn, and the antarctic. Of these 
the equator is a great circle, the other four are 
small circles. These circles, or rather the 
spaces that are between them, authors are wont 
to call zones. Thus Vergil, in the Georgies, 
says: 

Five zones the heavens contain ; whereof is one 
Aye red with flashing sunlight, fervent aye 
From fire ; on either side to left and right 
Are traced the utmost twain, stiff with blue ice, 

And black with scowling storm-clouds, and betwixt 
These and the midmost, other twain there lie. 

By the gods’ grace to heart-sick mortals given, 

And a. path cleft between them, where might wheel 
On sloping plane the system of the signs. 

Of the nature of the zones more will be said 
in the following pages. Inasmuch as we have 
mentioned above the pole of the zodiac that 
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describes the arctic circle, therefore in place of 
further consideration this must be understood to 
mean the upper pole of the zodiac (situated at 
an elevation of 66° 9', and distant from the arctic 
pole 24 0 51"). It must be recalled also that a de- 
gree is the thirtieth part of a sign, that a sign is 
the twelfth part of a circle, and that thirty multi- 
plied by twelve gives three hundred and sixty. 
So it becomes clear that a degree can be defined 
as the three hundred and sixtieth part of a circle. 

The lower pole of the zodiac describes the 
antarctic circle, which is situated in the same 
degree of declination and is at the same distance 
from the antarctic pole as the upper pole of the 
zodiac is from the arctic. The inclination of the 
ecliptic, or the greatest declination of the sun 
toward the north (which is situated 33 0 51 '’from 
the equinoctial), describes the tropic of Cancer. 

The other inclination of the ecliptic, or the 
greatest declination of the sun toward the south 
(which is situated the same number of degrees as 
stated before), describes the tropic of Capricorn. 

The distance between the tropic of Cancer 
and the arctic circle is 42 0 18'. The. distance 
between the tropic of Capricorn and the antarc- 
tic circle is the same. 

The middle of the heavens, being equally distant 
from the poles of the world, makes the equator. 

1 Error for 23 0 51'. * Error for 23 0 51'. 
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Hitherto we have spoken of the five zones 
and of their distance from one another. We 
shall now briefly discuss the remaining circles. 

The circle of the zodiac is determined by the 
poles of the zodiac. From the poles to the 
tropics (that is, to the greatest declinations of the 
sun or the solstices), the distance is 42 0 i8\ 
The width of the zodiac from the ecliptic toward 
either of the tropics is 6°, or in all 12 0 . 

The solstices and the equinoxes mark the 
colures of declination and ascension. These in- 
tersect under the poles of the world along the 
axis of the heavens at spherical right angles; 
likewise along the equator. But the equinoctial 
colures going along the zodiac make oblique 
angles, while they make right angles along the 
zodiac of the solstices. The meridional circle, 
which is movable, is contained by the same axis 
under the poles themselves. 

The circle of the horizon is determined by 
the zenith, for, as its upper pole, the zenith is 
everywhere equally distant from it. The circle 
of the horizon also divides our hemisphere from 
the other from east to west, but for those who 
are beneath the equinoctial, through the two 
poles of the world. The zenith of every hori- 
zon is always distant 90 0 , which is the fourth 
part of a circle, from the circumference of the 
horizon, while the circumference of the horizon 
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is four times as great as the distance between 
the zenith and the horizon. 

It is worthy of notice that the axis of the 
world in the material sphere passes diametrically 
from the poles through the center of the world, 
which is the earth. 

The axis of the zodiac, however, is not appar- 
ent in the sphere, but has to be conceived. This 
intersects the middle of the axis of the world, 
making unequal or oblique angles at the center. 

In this way, in the very creation of the world 
there seems to be a wonderful order and ex- 
traordinary arrangement. The old astronomers, 
in describing the form of the world, followed, 
as far as possible, in the footsteps of the Creator 
Himself, who made all things according to 
number, weight, and dimensions. We, too, 
while treating of this subject, inasmuch as we 
are so hampered by the conditions of our space 
that our system of minutes can be perceived 
only with difficulty, or not at all, and, if per- 
ceived, would beget even annoyance as well as 
error, shall infer the positions of circles from 
the markings of degrees in full. For there is 
not much difference between 51' and a full de- 
gree, which contains 60', as we have said before, 
and in the book on the sphere and elsewhere it 
is indicated in exactly this way by specialists on 
this subject. Therefore in the diagram which 
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we shall here insert for the better understanding 
of these matters, the tropics of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn and the greatest declinations of the sun 
will be distant 24 ° from the equinoctial, the 
same as the distance of the poles of the zodiac 
or the arctic and antarctic circles from the poles 
of the world, situated at an elevation of over 66°. 


Arctic Po LE 
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CHAPTER V 

Of the Five Celestial Zones and the Ap- 
plication of These and of the Degrees 
of the Heavens to the Earth 

Up to this point we have spoken very briefly 
of several geometrical principles, of the sphere, 
the poles, the five zones, the circles of the 
world, and of a certain theory in regard to these 
matters. Now, in regular order, if I am not 
mistaken, we come to the consideration of the 
application of these circles and degrees to the 
earth. It should therefore be known that on 
the earth there are five regions corresponding to 
the above-mentioned zones. Wherefore Ovid 
in the Metamorphoses says: 

And as two zones the northern heaven restrain. 

The southern two, and one the hotter midst, 

With five the Godhead girt th’ inclosed earth, 

And climates five upon its face imprest. 

The midst from heat inhabitable : snows 
Eternal cover two : ’twixt these extremes 
Two temperate regions lie, where heat and cold 
Meet in due mixture. 

(Metamorphoses, i, 45-51, translated by Howard.) 
In order to make the matter clearer, let us 
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state that the four small circles, the arctic, the 
circle of Cancer, the circle of Capricorn, and 
the antarctic, divide and separate the five zones 
of the heavens. 

In the following diagram let a represent the 
arctic pole of the world, be the arctic circle, de 
the circle of Cancer,^ the circle of Capricorn, 
hk the antarctic circle, and / the south pole. 

The first zone, or the arctic, is all the space 
included between bac. This zone, being frozen 
stiff with perpetual cold, is uninhabited. 

The second zone is all the space included be- 
tween be and de. This is a temperate zone and 
is habitable. 

The third zone is all the space included be- 
tween de and fg. This zone, on account of its 
heat, is scarcely habitable; for the sun, describ- 
ing circles there with a constant whirling mo- 
tion along the line fe (which for us marks the 
ecliptic), by reason of its heat makes the zone 
torrid and uninhabited. 

The fourth zone is all the space included be- 
tween fg and hk. This is a temperate zone and 
is habitable, if the immense areas of water and 
the changed conditions of the atmosphere per- 
mit it. 

The fifth zone is all the space included be- 
tween hkl. This zone is always stiff with cold 
and uninhabited. 
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When we say that any zone of the heavens is 
either inhabited or uninhabited, we wish it to 
be understood that this applies to the correspond- 
ing zone lying beneath that celestial zone. 
When we say that any zone is inhabited or in- 
habitable, we mean that it is easily inhabitable. 
Likewise, when we say that any zone is unin- 
habited or uninhabitable, we understand that it 
is habitable with difficulty. For there are many 
people who now inhabit the dried-up torrid 
zone, such as the inhabitants of the Golden 
Chersonese,' the Taprobanenses,’ the Ethiopians, 
and a very large part of the earth which had 
always been unknown, but which has recently 
been discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. In this 
connection we may state that we shall add the 
four voyages of Vespucci, translated from the 
Italian language into French and from French 
into Latin. 

It must be understood, as the following dia- 
gram shows, that the first zone, which is nearest 
to the arctic pole, is 23 ° 51' in extent; the 
second, which is the antarctic, is equal to the 
arctic, and is therefore the same in extent; the 
third, a temperate zone, is 42 0 18'; the fourth, 
which is equal to it, is also 42 0 18'; the fifth, 
which is the torrid and is in the middle, is 47 0 42'. 

1 The peninsula of Malacca in India is probably meant. 

* The people of what is now the island of Ceylon. 
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Let us here insert the diagram. 


Arctic Pole 



Antarctic Pole 
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CHAPTER VI 
Of Parallels 

Parallels, which are also called Almucantars, 
are circles or lines equidistant in every direction 
and at every point, and never running together 
even if extended to infinity. They bear the 
same relation to one another as the equator does 
to the four small circles on the sphere, not that 
the second is as distant from the third as the 
first is from the second, for this is false, as is 
clear from the preceding pages, but that any 
two circles joined together by a perpendicular 
are equally distant from each other throughout 
their extent. For the equator is neither nearer 
to nor more distant from one of the tropics at 
any one point than at any other, since it is 
everywhere distant 23 0 51' from the tropics, as 
we have said before. The same must be said of 
the distance from the tropics to the two extreme 
circles, either of which is distant 42 0 44'* from 
the nearer tropic at all points. 

Although parallels can be drawn at any dis- 
tance apart, yet, to make the reckoning easier, 

1 Error for 42 0 18'. 
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it has seemed to us most convenient, as it seemed 
to Ptolemy also, in our representation of universal 
cosmography, both in the solid and projected on 
the plane, to separate the parallels by as many 
degrees from one another as the following table 
shows. To this table a diagram also will be 
subjoined, in which we shall extend the parallels 
through the earth on both sides to the celestial 
sphere. 
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This diagram shows by its numbers the climates, the degrees of the parallels, and the hours, 
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And so on toward the Antarctic Pole, as the following diagram shows: 


Arctic Pole 



Antarctic Pole 
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CHAPTER VII 
Of Climates 

Although the word climate properly means a 
region, it is here used to mean a part of the 
earth between two equidistant parallels, in which 
from the beginning to the end of the climate 
there is a difference of a half-hour in the longest 
day. The number of any climate, reckoned 
from the equator, indicates the number of half- 
hours by which the longest day in that climate 
exceeds the day that is equal to the night. 
There are seven of these climates, although to 
the south the seventh has not yet been explored. 
But toward the north Ptolemy discovered a 
country that was hospitable and habitable, at a 
distance represented by seven half-hours. These 
seven climates have obtained their names from 
some prominent city, river, or mountain. 

i. The first climate is called Dia Meroes (of 
Meroe, modern Shendi), from Sta, which in 
Greek means through and governs the genitive 
case, and Meroe, which is a city of Africa situ- 
ated in the torrid zone i6° on this side of the 
equator, in the same parallel in which the Nile 
is found. Our world map, for the better under- 
standing of which this is written, will clearly 
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show you the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of this first climate and also of the rest, as 
well as the hours of the longest day in every one 
of them. 

2. Dia Sienes (of Syene, modern Assuan), 
from Syene, a city of Egypt, the beginning of 
the province of Thebais. 

3. Dia Alexandras (of Alexandria), from 
Alexandria, a famous city of Africa, the chief 
city of Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great, 
of whom it has been said by the poet : 

One world is not enough for the youth of Pella. 1 

— (Juvenal, x, 168.) 

4. Dia Rhodon (of Rhodes), from Rhodes, 
an island on the coast of Asia Minor, on which 
in our time there is situated a famous city of the 
same name, which bravely resisted the fierce 
and warlike attacks of the Turks and gloriously 
defeated them. 

5. Dia Rhomes (of Rome), from a well- 
known city of Europe, the most illustrious 
among the cities of Italy and at one time the 
famous conqueror of all nations and the capital 
of the world. It is now the abode of the great 
Father of Fathers. 

6. Dia Borysthenes (of Borysthenes, modern 
Dnieper), from a large river of the Scythians, 
the fourth from the Danube. 

l A city in Macedonia, the birthplace of Alexander. 
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7. Dia Rhipheon (of the Rhiphsean Moun- 
tains), from the Rhiphaean mountains, a promi- 
nent range in Sarmatian Europe, white with 
perpetual snow. 

From these prominent places, through which 
approximately the median lines of the climates 
pass, the seven climates established by Ptolemy 
derive their names. 

The eighth climate Ptolemy did not locate, 
because that part of the earth, whatever it is, 
was unknown to him, but was explored by later 
scholars. It is called Dia Tyles (of Thule, 
modern Iceland or Shetland), because the begin- 
ning of the climate, which is the twenty-first 
parallel from the equator, passes directly through 
Thule. Thule is an island in the north, of 
which our poet Vergil says : 

The farthest Thule will serve. 

— (Georgies, i, 30.) 

So much for the climates north of the 
equator. In like manner we must speak of those 
which are south of the equator, six of which 
having corresponding names have been explored 
and may be called Antidia Meroes (Anti-climate 
of Meroe), Antidia Alexandrias, Antidia 
Rhodon, Antidia Rhomes, Antidia Borysthenes, 
from the Greek particle avrl, which means op- 
posite or against. In the sixth climate toward 
the antarctic there are situated the farthest part 
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of Africa, recently discovered, the islands Zan- 
zibar, the lesser Java, and Seula (Sumatra ?), and 
the fourth part of the earth, which, because 
Amerigo discovered it, we may call Amerige, 
the land of Amerigo, so to speak, or America. 
It is of these southern climates that these words 
of Pomponius Mela, the geographer, must be 
understood, when he says: 

The habitable zones have the same seasons, but at 
different times of the year. The Antichthones inhabit 
the one, and we the other. The situation of the for- 
mer zone being unknown to us on account of the heat 
of the intervening zone, I can speak only of the situ- 
ation of the latter. — (Perieg. i, i, 9.) 

Here it should be remarked that each one of 
the climates generally bears products different 
from any other, inasmuch as the climates are 
different in character and are controlled by dif- 
ferent influences of the stars. Wherefore 
Vergil says : 

Nor can all climes all fruits of earth produce. 
******* 

Here blithelier springs the corn, and here the grape. 
Their earth is green with tender growth of trees 
And grass unbidden. See how from Tmolus comes 
The saffron’s fragrance, ivory from Ind, 

From Saba’s weakling sons their frankincense. 

Iron from the naked Chalybs, castor rank 
From Pontus, from Epirus the prize-palms 
O’ the mares of Elis. 

— (Georgies, i, 54-59, translated by Rhoades.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Of the Winds 

Since in the preceding pages we have men- 
tioned the winds now and then (when we 
spoke of the north pole, the south pole, etc.), 
and as it is understood that a knowledge of winds 
is of some importance, or rather of great ad- 
vantage, to cosmography, we shall for these 
reasons say something in this chapter about 
winds, also called spiritus and flatus (breeze). A 
wind, therefore, as defined by the philosophers, 
is an exhalation, warm and dry, moving later- 
ally around the earth, etc. 

Now, inasmuch as the sun has a triple rising 
and setting, the summer rising and setting, the 
equinoctial rising and setting, and the winter 
rising and setting, according to its relation to 
the two tropics and the equator, and inasmuch 
as there are also two sides — to the north and to 
the south, all of which have winds peculiar to 
them ; therefore it follows that there are twelve 
winds in all, three eastern, three western, three 
northern, and three southern. Of these the 
four which in the following diagram occupy the 
middle place are the principal winds ; the others 
are secondary. 
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The poets, however, by poetic license, ac- 
cording to their custom, instead of the principal 
winds use their secondary winds, which are also 
called side winds. Thus Ovid says: 

Far to the east 

Where Persian mountains greet the rising sun 
Eurus withdrew. Where sinking Phoebus’ rays 
Glow on the western shores mild Zephyr fled. 
Terrific Boreas frozen Scythia seiz’d, 

Beneath the icy bear. On southern climes 
From constant clouds the showery Auster rains. 

— ( Metamorphoses, i, 61-66, translated by Howard.) 
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write a description of the world map, which we have designed, both 
3e I have designed on a small scale, the map on a larger. As farmers 
boundary lines, so it has been our endeavor to mark the chief coun- 
r rulers. And (to begin with our own continent) in the middle of 
loman Empire (which rule the kings of Europe), and with the key 
we have enclosed almost the whole of Europe, which acknowledges 
f Africa and a part of Asia we have distinguished by crescents, which 
Babylonia, the lord of all Egypt, and of a part of Asia. The part 
ided with a saffron-colored cross joined to a branding iron, which is the 
les Scythia this side of the Imaus, the highest mountains of Asia and 
ve marked by anchors, which are the emblems of the great Tartar 
hn (who rules both eastern and southern India and who resides in 
>n of the earth, discovered by the kings of Castile and Portugal, we 
iigns. And what is to be borne in mind, we have marked with 
pwreck may be feared. Herewith we close. 
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Of the Winds 

Although the north winds are naturally cold, 
they are softened because they pass through the 
torrid zone. This has been found to be true of 
the south wind, which passes through the torrid 
zone before it reaches us, as is shown in the 
following lines : 

Wherever the cold south wind goes, it rages 
and binds the waters with tight fetters. But 
until with its blast it passes through the torrid 
regions, it comes welcome to our shores and 
hurls back the merciless shafts of the north 
wind. The latter wind on the contrary, which 
deals harshly with us, slackening its flight, be- 
comes in like manner gentler in the lowest part 
of the globe. The other winds, where they 
direct their various courses, soon change, as they 
go, the natures which are proper to their homes. 

We have said enough about winds. We shall 
now insert a general map, indicating the poles, 
the axes, the circles, great as well as small, the 
east, the west, the five zones, the degrees of 
longitude and latitude, both on the earth and in 
the heavens, the parallels, the climates, the 
winds, etc. 
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Now, these parts of the earth have been more 
extensively explored and a fourth part has been 
discovered by Amerigo Vespucci (as will be set 
forth in what follows). Inasmuch as both 
Europe and Asia received their names from 
women, I see no reason why any one should 
justly object to calling this part Amerige, i.e., 
the land of Amerigo, or America, after Amerigo, 
its discoverer, a man of great ability. Its posi- 
tion and the customs of its inhabitants may be 
clearly understood from the four voyages of 
Amerigo, which are subjoined. 

Thus the earth is now known, to be divided 
into four parts. The first three parts are con- 
tinents, while the fourth is an island, inasmuch 
as it is found to be surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean. Although there is only one ocean, 
just as there is only one earth, yet, being marked 
by many seas and filled with numberless islands, 
it takes various names. These names may be 
found in the Cosmography, and Priscian in his 
translation of Dionysius enumerates them in the 
following lines: 

“The vast abyss of the ocean, however, sur- 
rounds the earth on every side ; but the ocean, 
although there is only one, takes many names. 
In the western countries it is called the Atlantic 
Ocean, but in the north, where the Arimaspi 
are ever warring, it is called the sluggish sea, 
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the Saturnian Sea, and by others the Dead Sea, 
******* 

Where, however, the sun rises with its first 
light, they call it the Eastern or the Indian Sea. 
But where the inclined pole receives the burn- 
ing south wind, it is called the Ethiopian or the 
Red Sea, 

* ****** 

Thus the great ocean, known under various 

names, encircles the whole world; 

******* 

“Of its arms the first that stretches out 
breaks through Spain with its waves, and extends 
from the shores of Libya to the coast of Pam- 
phylia. This is smaller than the rest. A larger 
gulf is the one that enters into the Caspian land, 
which receives it from the vast waters of the 
north. The arm of the sea which Tethys (the 
ocean) rules as the Saturnian Sea is called the 
Caspian or the Hyrcanian. But of the two gulfs 
that come from the south sea, one, the Persian, 
running northward, forms a deep sea, lying op- 
posite the country where the Caspian waves 
roll ; while the other rolls and beats the shores 
of Panchaea and extends to the south opposite to 
the Euxine Sea. 

******* 

“ Let us begin in regular order with the 
waters of the Atlantic, which Cadiz makes 
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famous by Hercules’ gift of the pillar, where 
Atlas, standing on a mountain, holds up the 
columns that support the heavens. The first 
sea is the Iberian, which separates Europe from 
Libya, washing the shores of both. On either 
side are the pillars. Both face the shores, the 
one looking toward Libya, the other toward 
Europe. Then comes the Gallic Sea, which 
beats the Celtic shores. After this the sea, 
called by the name of the Ligurians, where the 
masters of the world grew up on Latin soil, ex- 
tends from the north to Leucopetra ; where the 
island of Sicily with its curving shore forms a 
strait. Cyrnos (modern Corsica) is washed by 
the waters that bear its name and flow between 
the Sardinian Sea and the Celtic. Then rolls 
the surging tide of the Tyrrhenian Sea, turning 
toward the south ; it enters the sea of Sicily, 
which turns toward the east and spreading far 
from the shores of Pachynum extends to Crete, 
a steep rock, which stands out of the sea, where 
powerful Gortyna and Phaestum are situated in the 
midst of the fields. This rock, resembling with 
its peak the forehead of a ram, the Greeks have 
justly called Kpiov phutnov (ram’s forehead). The 
sea of Sicily ends at Mt. Garganus on the coast 
of Apulia. 

“ Beginning there the vast Adriatic extends 
toward the northwest. There also is the Ionian 
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Sea, famous throughout the world. It separates 
two shores, which, however, meet in one point. 
On the right fertile Illyria extends, and next to 
this the land of the warlike Dalmatians. But its 
left is bounded by the Ausonian peninsula, whose 
curving shores the three seas, the Tyrrhenian, 
the Sicilian, and the vast Adriatic, encircle on 
all sides. Each of these seas within its limits 
has a wind peculiar to itself. The west wind 
lashes the Tyrrhenian, the south wind the Sicil- 
ian, while the east wind breaks the waters of the 
Adriatic which roll beneath its blasts. 

“ Leaving Sicily the sea spreads its deep ex- 
panse to the greater Syrtis which the coast of 
Libya encircles. After the greater Syrtis passes 
into the lesser, the two seas beat far and wide 
upon the re-echoing shores. From Sicily the 
Cretan Sea stretches out toward the east as far 
as Salmonis, which is said to be the eastern 
end of Crete. 

“ Next come two vast seas with dark waves, 
lashed by the north wind coming from Ismarus, 
which rushes straight down from the regions of 
the north. The first, called the Pharian Sea, 
washes the base of a steep mountain. The 
second is the Sidonian Sea, which turns toward 
the north, where the gulf of Issus joins it. This 
sea does not continue far in a straight line ; for 
it is broken by the shores of Cilicia. Then 
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bending westward it winds like a dragon be- 
cause, forcing its way through the mountains, it 
devastates the hills and worries the forests. Its 
end bounds Pamphylia and surrounds the Chel- 
idonian rocks. Far off to the west it ends near 
the heights of Patara. 

“Next look again toward the north and be- 
hold the ^Egean Sea, whose waves exceed those 
of all other seas, and whose vast waters surround 
the scattered Cyclades. It ends near Imbrosand 
Tenedos, near the narrow strait through which 
the waters of the Propontis issue, beyond which 
Asia with its great peoples extends to the south, 
where the wide peninsula stretches out. Then 
comes the Thracian Bosporus, the mouth of the 
Black Sea. In the whole world they say there 
is no strait narrower than this. There are found 
the Symplegades, close together. There to the 
east the Black Sea spreads out, situated in a 
northeasterly direction. From either side a 
promontory stands out in the middle of the 
waters; one, coming from Asia on the south, is 
called Carambis ; the other on the opposite side 
juts out from the confines of Europe and is 
called Kptov per oo7t ov (ram’s forehead.) They 
face each other, therefore, separated by a sea so 
wide that a ship can cross it only in three days. 
Thus you may see the Black Sea looking like a 
double sea, resembling the curve of a bow, which 
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is bent when the string is drawn tight. The 
right side resembles the string, for it forms a 
straight line, outside of which line is found 
Carambis only, which projects toward the north. 
But the coast that encloses the sea on the left 
side, making two turns, describes the arc of the 
bow. Into this sea toward the north Lake 
Maeotis (modern Sea of Azov) enters, enclosed 
on all sides by the land of the Scythians, who 
call Lake Maeotis the mother of the Black Sea_ 
Indeed, here the violent sea bursts forth in a 
great stream, rushing across the Cimmerian 
Bosporus (modern Crimea), in those cold regions 
where the Cimmerians dwell at the foot of 
Taurus. Such is the picture of the ocean ; such 
the glittering appearance of the deep.” 

(Priscian, Periegesis, 37, foil., ed. of Krehl.) 

The sea, as we have said before, is full of 
islands, of which the largest and the most im- 
portant, according to Ptolemy, are the fol- 

Taprobane (modern Ceylon), in the Indian 
Ocean under the equator ; Albion, also called 
Britain and England ; Sardinia, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; Candia, also called Crete, in the 
ALgean Sea ; Selandia ; Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; Corsica ; Cyprus. 

Unknown to Ptolemy : Madagascar, in the 
Prasodes Sea ; Zanzibar ; Java, in the East Indian 
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Ocean ; Angama ; Peuta, in the Indian Ocean ; 
Seula ; Zipangri (Japan), in the Western Ocean. 

Of these Priscian says : 

“ These are the large islands which the waters 
of the ocean surround. There are many other 
smaller islands, scattered about in different parts 
of the world, that are unknown, and that are 
either difficult of access to hardy sailors or suit- 
able for harbors. Their names I cannot easily 
express in verse.” 

(Periegesis, 609-613.) 

In order to be able to find out the distance 
between one place and another, the elevation of 
the pole must first be considered. It should 
therefore be briefly remarked that, as is clear 
from what precedes, both poles are on the hor- 
izon for those who live on the parallel of the 
equator. But as one goes toward the north, the 
elevation of the pole increases the farther one 
goes away from the equator. This elevation of 
the pole indicates the distance of places from 
the equator. For the distance of any place from 
the equator varies as the elevation of the pole at 
that place. From this the number of miles is 
easily ascertained, if you will multiply the 
number of degrees of elevation of the pole. But 
according to Ptolemy, from the equator to the 
arctic pole miles are not equal in all parts of the 
world. For any one of the degrees from the 
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first degree of the equator up to the twelfth 
contains sixty Italian miles, which are equivalent 
to fifteen German miles, four Italian miles being 
generally reckoned equal to one German mile. 
Any degree from the twelfth degree up to the 
twenty-fifth contains fifty-nine miles, or fourteen 
and three-quarter German miles. 

In order to make the matter clearer, we shall 
insert the following table : 

Degrees Degrees Italian Miles German Miles 

Equator — 

Tropic — 


Arctic Circle- 
Arctic Pole — 

In like manner from the equator to either 
arctic or antarctic pole the number of miles in 
a degree of latitude varies. If you wish to find 
out the number of miles between one place and 
another, examine carefully in what degree of 
latitude the two places are and how many de- 
grees there are between them ; then find out 
from the above table how many miles there are 
in a degree of that kind, and multiply this number 
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Appendix 

pole directly through the openings in the sights 
and then toward the climate and the degree to 
which the plumb-line will fall. Your region, as 
well as your zenith and the center of your horizon, 
lies in that climate and at that degree of elevation. 
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Having now finished the chapters that we 
proposed to take up, we shall here include the 
distant voyages of Vespucci, setting forth the 
consequences of the several facts as they bear 
upon our plan. 

THE END OF THE OUTLINES 
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PHILESIUS, BORN IN THE VOSGES 
To the Reader 

Where the fields enriched by the papyrus- 
producing Siris flower and the lakes of the 
Moon give birth to mighty rivers, on the right 
are the mountains of Ius, Danchis, and Mascha, 
at the foot of which dwell the Ethiopians. 
From this region rises Africus (southwest wind), 
which with Libonotus (west-southwest wind) 
blows over the heated lands. From the other 
direction blows Vulturnus (east-southeast wind) 
upon a sweltering people, coming, as it does, in 
its rapid course over the Indian Ocean. There 
under the equator lies Taprobana, while Bassa 
is seen in the Prasodes Sea. Beyond Ethiopia 
and Bassa in the sea lies a land unknown to your 
maps, Ptolemy, situated under the tropic of 
Capricorn and its companion Aquarius. To the 
right lies a land encircled by the vast ocean and 
inhabited by a race of naked men. This land 
was discovered by him whom fair Lusitania 
boasts of as her king, and who sent a fleet across 
the sea. But why say more ? The position and 
the customs of the newly-discovered race are 
set forth in Amerigo’s book. Read this, honest 
reader, with all sincerity and do not imitate the 
rhinoceros. 

THE END 
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THE FOUR VOYAGES OF AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH INTO LATIN 


The 'Translator' s Decasticb to the Reader. 

You who will read, perchance, this slender tome 
Will find within a voyage deftly told. 

It tells of lands and peoples lately found ; 

A novel tale well suited to amuse. 

A worthy task for Maro’s lofty pen. 

Which dressed in noble words a theme sublime. 
He who the Trojan heroes wand’ring sang 
Should eke have sung thy voyages, Vespucci. 
When in our book you’ve visited these lands, 
The contents probe ; ’tis not the writer’s care. 

Distich to the Reader. 

Since what is new and well told pleases you, 

I bring you what’s amusing here and new. 

THE END. 
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THE FOUR VOYAGES OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI 

To the most illustrious Ren<§, King of Jeru- 
salem and of Sicily, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 
Amerigo Vespucci pays humble homage and 
presents appropriate recommendations. 

Perchance, most illustrious King, your maj- 
esty will be astonished at my foolhardiness, be- 
cause I feel no apprehension in addressing to 
you the present long letter, even though I know 
you to be incessantly occupied with matters of 
the highest importance and with numerous affairs 
of State. And I shall be considered not only 
a presumptuous man but one who has accom- 
plished a useless work in undertaking to send 
you also a story which hardly concerns your 
position, addressed by name to Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, and written in an unattractive and 
quite unpolished style, as if I were a man un- 
acquainted with the Muses and a stranger to the 
refining influence of learning. My trust in your 
merits, and the absolute truth of the following 
accounts (on matters which neither ancient nor 
modern authors have written), will perhaps ex- 
cuse me to your Majesty. 
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I was urged to write chiefly by the bearer of 
the present letters, Benvenuto, an humble servant 
of your Majesty and a friend of whom I need not 
be ashamed. When this gentleman found me at 
Lisbon, he begged me to acquaint your Majesty 
with the things seen by me during my four 
voyages to different quarters of the globe. For, 
you must know that I have completed four 
voyages of discovery to new lands : two of them 
were undertaken by the order of Ferdinand, the 
illustrious King of Castile, and carried me 
toward the west, through the Great Gulf of the 
Ocean; the other two were undertaken at the 
command of Manuel, King of Portugal, and 
carried me toward the south. 

I have therefore prepared myself for the task 
urged upon me by Benvenuto, hoping that your 
Majesty will not exclude me from the number 
of your insignificant servants, especially if you 
recollect that formerly we were good friends. I 
refer to the years of our youth, when we were 
fellow-students, and together drank in the ele- 
ments of grammar under the holy and vener- 
able friar of St. Mark, my uncle. Friar 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci — a man of good life 
and tried learning. Had it been possible for me 
to follow in his footsteps, I should be quite a 
different man to-day, as Petrarch says. How- 
ever that may be, I am not ashamed of being 
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what I am ; for I have always taken pleasure in 
virtue for its own sake and in scholarship. If, 
then, these narratives give you no pleasure what- 
ever, I shall repeat the words which Pliny once 
wrote to Maecenas, “Formerly you were wont 
to take delight in my pleasantry.” Your 
Majesty, it is true, is ever occupied with 
affairs of State ; still, you can secretly steal just 
a little time in which to read these accounts, 
trifling though they be. I assure you that their 
very novelty will please. You will find in these 
pages no slight relief from the wasting cares and 
problems of government. My book will serve 
you as the sweet fennel, which, when taken 
after meals, is wont to leave a pleasant breath 
and to promote a better digestion. 

If, by chance, I have been more prolix than 
the subject warrants, I crave your indulgence. 

Farewell. 
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PREFACE 


Most illustrious King! Your Majesty must 
know that I came to this country primarily as 
a merchant. I continued in that career for the 
space of four years. But when I observed the 
various changes of fortune, and saw how vain 
and fleeting riches are, and how for a time they 
lift man to the top of the wheel and then hurl 
him headlong to the bottom — him, who had 
boasted of wide possessions ; — when I saw all this, 
and after I had personally suffered such experi- 
ences, I determined to abandon the business 
career and to devote all my efforts to worthier 
and more enduring ends. 

And so I set about visiting different parts of 
the world and seeing its many wonders. Both 
time and place were favorable to my plans. For 
Ferdinand, King of Castile, was at that time 
fitting out four ships to discover new lands in 
the west, and His Highness made me one of that 
company of explorers. We set sail from the 
harbor of Cadiz on the 20 th of May, i_497, 
making our way through the Great Gulf of the 
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Ocean. This voyage lasted eighteen months, 
during which we discovered many lands and 
almost countless islands (inhabited as a general 
rule), of which our forefathers make absolutely, 
no mention. I conclude from this that the 
ancients had no knowledge of their existence. 
I may be mistaken; but I remember read- 
ing somewhere that they believed the sea 
to be free and uninhabited. Our poet Dante 
himself was of this opinion, when, in the 
1 8th canto of the Inferno, he pictures the 
death of Ulysses. From the following pages, 
however, your Majesty will learn of the marvels. 
I saw. 

A description of the chief lands and of various 
islands, of which ancient authors make no men- 
tion, but which recently, in the 1497th year 
from the incarnation of Our Lord, were discov- 
ered in the course of four ocean voyages under- 
taken by order of their Serene Highnesses of 
Spain and Portugal. Of these voyages, two 
were through the western sea, by order of King 
Ferdinand of Castile; the remaining two were 
through southern waters, by order of Manuel, 
King of Portugal. To the above-mentioned 
Lord Ferdinand, King of Castile, Amerigo 
Vespucci, one of the foremost captains and com- 
manders of that fleet, dedicates the following 
account of the new lands and islands. 
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The First Voyage 

In the year of Our Lord 1497, on the 20th 
day of May, we set sail from the harbor of Cadiz 
in four ships. On our first run, with the wind 
blowing between the south and the southwest 1 , 
we made the islands formerly called the Fortu- 
nate Islands, but now the Grand Canary, situated 
at the edge of the inhabited west and within the 
third climate. At this place, the North Pole 
rises 2 7^ degrees above the horizon, the islands 
themselves being 280 leagues from the city of 
Lisbon, in which this present pamphlet was 
written. There we spent almost eight days, 
providing ourselves with fuel and water and 
other necessary things. Then, after first offer- 
ing our prayers to God, we raised and spread our 
sails to the wind, shaping our course to the west, 
with a point to southwest. We kept on this 
course for some time, and just as the 27th day 
was past we reached an unknown land, the main- 
land as we thought. It was distant from the 
islands of the Grand Canary 1 000 leagues, more 
or less ; it was inhabited, and was situated in the 
Torrid Zone. This we ascertained from the 
following observations: that the North Pole 
rises 1 6 degrees above the horizon of this new 
land, and that it is 75 degrees more to the west 

Vespucci names the wind according to the point toward which 
it blows. 
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than the islands of Grand Canary — at least so all 
our instruments showed. 

Here we dropped the bow anchors and sta- 
tioned our fleet a league and a half from the 
shore. We then lowered a few boats, and, fill- 
ing them with armed men, we pulled as far as 
the land. The moment we approached, we re- 
joiced not a little to see hordes of naked people 
running along the shore. Indee d, all those whom 
we saw going about naked seemed also to be 
exceedingly astonished at us, 1 suppose because 
they noticed that we wore clothing, and pre- 
sented a different appearance from them. When 
they realized that we had actually arrived, they 
all fled to a hill near by ; and though we beck- 
oned to them and made signs of peace and friend- 
ship, we could not induce them to approach. 
When night closed rapidly upon us, we felt some 
fear in trusting our ships in such a dangerous 
roadstead, for there was here no protection against 
violent seas. We therefore agreed to depart 
early the next morning in search of some harbor 
where we might station our ships in a safe 
anchorage. After we had formed this resolu- 
tion, we spread our sails to a gentle breeze blow- 
ing along the shore, keeping land always in sight 
and continually seeing the inhabitants along the 
beach. In this way we sailed for two whole 
days, and discovered a place quite suited to our 
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ships, where we anchored only one-half a league 
from the land. Here we again saw countless, 
hordes of people. Desiring to see them close by 
and to speak with them, on that very day we 
approached the shore in our boats and skills, and 
then we landed in good order, about forty 
strong. The natives, however, showed them- 
selves very loath to approach us or have any- 
thing to do with us. We could do nothing to 
induce them to speak with us or to enter upon 
any kind of communication. But finally, by 
dint of much labor undertaken with this one 
purpose in view, we managed to allure a few of 
them by giving them little bells and mirrors and 
pieces of crystal and other such trifles. In this 
way they became quite easy about us. They now 
came to meet us, and in fact to treat concerning 
terms of peace and friendship. At nightfall wo 
took leave of them and returned to our ships. 
The next day, when the sun was quite risen, we 
again saw upon the beach an endless number of 
men and women, the latter carrying their chil- 
dren with them. We furthermore noticed that 
they were bringing with them all their house:- 
hold utensils, which will be described below in 
their proper place. The nearer we approached 
the shore, more and more of the natives jumped 
into the water (for there are many expert 
swimmers among them), and swam out the dis- 
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tance of a crossbow shot to meet us. They re- 
ceived us kindly, and in fact mingled among, us 
with as complete assurance as if we had often 
met before and had frequently had dealin^sto- 
gether. At this we were then very little pleased.. 
And now (so far as occasion permits), we shall 
devote some space to a description of their cus- 
toms, — such as we were able to observe. 

ON THE CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES AND THEHt 
MODE OF LIFE 

In regard to their life and customs, all o f 
them, both men and women, go about entirely 
naked, with no more covering for their private 
parts than when they were born. The menjirc 
of medium size, but are very well proportioned. 
The color of their skin approaches red, like the 
hair of a lion, and I believe that, if it were 
their custom to wear clothing, they would bejas 
fairskinned as we are. They have no hair on 
their body, with the exception of that on . the 
head, which is long and black, particularly^ that 
of the women, who are beautiful for this very 
reason. Their features are not very handsome, 
because they have broad cheek-bones like the 
Tartars. They do not allow any hair to grow 
on their eyebrows nor their eyelids nor any- 
where on their body (with the exception of the 
head), for this reason, — because they deem, it 
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coarse and animal-like to have hair on the 

All of them, both men and women, are grace- 
ful in walking and swift in running. Indeed, 
even their women (as we have often witnessed) 
think nothing of runn ing a league or two, 
wherein they greatly excel us Christians. They 
all swim remarkably well, in fact better than 
one would believe possible ; and the women are 
far better swimmers than the men, a statement 
which I can make with authority, for we fre- 
quently saw them swim in the sea for two 
leagues without any assistance whatsoever. 

Their weapons are the bow and arrow, which 
they have learned to make very skillfully. They 
are unacquainted with iron and the metals, and 
consequently, in place of iron, they tip their 
arrows with the teeth of animals and fishes, and 
they also often harden the arrows by burning 
their ends. They are expert archers, with the 
result that they strike with their arrows what? 
ever they aim at. I n^ some places also the wo- 
men are very skillful with the bow and arrow. 
They have other weapons also, such as spears or 
stakes sharpened at the ends, and clubs with 
wonderfully carved heads. 

They are wont to wage war upon neighbors 
speaking a different language, fighting most 
mercilessly and sparing none, except to reserve 
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them for more cruel torture later. wKen they 
go forth to battle, they take their wives with 
them, not that they too may participate in the 
fight, but that they may carry behind the fightr 
ing men all the necessary provisions. For, as 
we ourselves have often seen, any woman among 
them can place on her back, and then carry for 
thirty or forty leagues, a greater burden than a 



ground, f They have no generals and no cap- 
tains ; in fact, since every one is his own 
leader, they go forth to war in no definite order. 
They never fight for power or territory, or for 
any other improper motive. Their one cause 
for war is an enmity of long standing, implanted 
in them from olden times. Wh en questioned 
concerning the cause of such hostility, they give 
no other reason except that it is to avenge the 
death of their ancestors. Living as they do in 
perfect liberty, and obeying no man’s word, they 
have neither king nor lord.j 

They are, however, especially inclined to war, 
and gird themselves for braver efforts when one 
of their own number is either a captive in the 
hands of the enemy or has been killed by them. 
In that case the oldest blood-relation of the pris- 
oner or murdered man rises, rushes forth into 
the roads and villages, shouting and calling upon 
all, and urging them to hasten into battle with 
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him to avenge the death of his kinsman. All 
are quickly stirred to the same feeling, gird 
themselves for the fight and make a sudden dash 
upon their enemies. 

They observe no laws, and execute no justice. 
They do not punish their evildoers; indeed, not 
even the parents rebuke or chastise their chil- 
dren ; and, wonderful to relate, we several times 
saw them quarrel among themselves. They are 
simple in their speech, but very shrewd and 
crafty. They speak rarely; and when they do 
speak, it is in a low tone, using the same sounds 
as we. On the whole they shape their words 
either on the teeth or the lips, employing, of 
course, different words from those of our lan- 
guage. They have many different idioms, for 
we found such a variety of tongues in every 
hundred leagues that they do not understand 
one another. 

They observe most barbarous customs in their 
eating ; indeed, they do not take their meals at 
any fixed hours, but eat whenever they are so 
inclined, whether it be day or night. At meals 
they recline on the ground, and do not use either 
tablecloths or .napkins*, being entirely unac- 
quainted with linen and other kinds of cloth. 
The food is served in earthen pots which they 
make themselves, or else in receptacles made out 
of half-gourds. They sleep in a species of large 
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net made of cotton and suspended in the air ; 
and though this mode of sleeping may appear 
odd and uncomfortable, I testify that, on the 
contrary, it is very pleasant ; for it was fre- 
quently my lot to sleep in such nets, and I had 
a feeling of greater comfort then than when 
under the coverlets which we had with us. 

In their person they are neat and clea n, for 
the reason that they bathe very frequently. 

In their sexual intercourse they have no legal 
obligations. In fact, each man has as many wives 
as he covets, and he can repudiate them later 
whenever he pleases, without its being considered 
an injustice or disgrace, and the women enjoy 
the same rights as the men. The men are not 
very jealous; they are, however, very sensual. 
The women are even more so than the men. I 
have deemed it best (in the name of decency) to 
pass over in silence their many arts to gratify 
their insatiable lust. They are very pro_lific_in 
bearing children, and do not omit performing 
their usual labors and tasks during the period of 
pregnancy. They are delivered with very little 
pain, — so true is this that on the very next day 
they are completely recovered and move about 
everywhere with perfect ease. In fact, imme- 
diately after the delivery they go to some stream 
to wash, and then come out of the water as 
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whole and as clean as fishes. However, they 
are of such a cruel nature and harbor such vio- 
lent hatreds that, if the husbands chance to anger 
them, they immediately commit some wrong. 
For instance, to appease their great wrath, they 
kill the fetus within their own wombs, and then 
cause an abortion. In this way countless off- 
spring are destroyed. They have handsome, well- 
proportioned and well-knit figures; indeed, no 
blemish can possibly be discovered in them. . . . 

No one of this race, as far as we saw, ob- 
served any religious law. They can not justly be 
called either Jews or Moors; nay, they are far 
worse than the gentiles themselves or the pagans, 
for we could not discover that they performed 
any sacrifices nor that they had any special 
places or houses of worship. Since their life is 
so entirely given over to pleasure, I should style 
it Epicurean. 

They hold their habitations in common. 
Their dwellings are bell-shaped, and are strongly 
built of large trees fastened together, and covered 
with palm leaves, which offer ample protection 
against the winds and storms. In some places 
these dwellings were so large that we found as 
many as six hundred persons living in a single 
building. Of all these dwellings we found that 
eight were most thickly populated ; in fact, that 
ten thousand souls lived within them at one and 
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the same time. Every eight or seven years they 
move the seat of their abodes. When asked the 
reason for this, they gave a most natural answer. 
They said that it was on account of the con- 
tinual heat of a strong sun, and because, from 
dwelling too long in the same place, the air 
became infected and contaminated, and brought 
about various diseases of the body. And in truth, 
their point seemed to us to be well taken. 

Their riches consist of variegated birds’ 
feathers, and of strings of beads (like our pater 
Hosiers'), made of fish bones, or of green or 
white stones. These they wear as ornaments on 
the forehead, or suspended from their lips and 
ears. Many other such useless trifles are con- 
sidered riches by them, thing s jto wh ich we 
attach no value whatever. A mong them there 
is neither buying nor selling, nor is there an 
exchange of commodities, for they are quite 
content with what nature freely offers them. 
They do hot value gold, nor pearls, nor gems, 
nor such other things as we consider precious 
here in Europe. In fact they almost despise them, 
and take no pains to acquire them. In giving, 
they are by nature so very generous that they 
never deny anything that is asked of them. 
But as soon as they have admitted any one to 
their friendship, they are just as eager to ask and 
to receive. The greatest and surest seal of their 
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friendship is this : that they place at the disposal 
of their friends their own wives and daughters, 
both parents considering themselves highly 
honored if any one deigns to lead their daughter 
(even though yet a maiden) into concubinage. 
In this way (as I have said) they seal the bond 
of their friendship. 

In burying the dead they follow many differ- 
ent customs. Some, indeed, follow the practice 
of inhumation, placing at the head water and 
food, for they believe that the dead will eat and 
subsist thereupon. But there is no further grief 
at their departure, and they perform no other 
ceremonies. In some places a most barbarous 
and inhuman rite is practised. When any one 
of their fellow-tribesmen is believed to be at the 
point of death, his relations take him into some 
great forest, where they place him in one of 
those nets in which they are accustomed to 
sleep. They then suspend him thus reclining 
between two trees, dance around him for a 
whole day, and then at nightfall return to their 
habitations, leav ing at the head of the dying 
man water and food to last him about four days. 
If at the end of this period the sick man can 
eat and drink, becomes convalescent, regains his 
health, and returns to his own habitation, then 
all his relations, whether by blood or marriage, 
welcome him with the greatest ceremonies. But 
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there are few who can pass safely through so 
severe an ordeal. Indeed, no one ever visits 
the sick man after he is abandoned in the 
woods. Should he, therefore, chance to die, he 
receives no further burial. They have many 
other savage rites of burial, which I shall not 
mention, to avoid the charge of being too 
prolix. 

In their sicknesses they employ many differ- 
ent kinds of medicines, so different from ojurs 
and so discordant with our ideas that we won- 
dered not a little how any one could possibly 
survive. For, as we learned from frequent ex- 
perience, if any one of them is sick with fever, 
they immerse and bathe him in very cold water 
just when the fever is at its height. Then they 
compel him to run back and forth for two hours 
around a very warm fire until he is fairly aglow 
with heat, and finally lead him off to sleep. We 
saw very many of them restored to health by 
this treatment. Very frequently they practise 
also dieting as one of their cures, for they can 
do without food and drink for three or four 
days. Again, they commonly draw blood, Jiot 
from their arms (with the exception of the 
shoulder-blade), but from their loins and the 
calves of their legs. Often they bring about 
vomiting by chewing certain herbs which they 
use as medicines ; and they have, in addition, 
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many other cures and remedies which it would 
be tedious to enumerate. 

They are full-blooded and phlegmatic, owing 
to the food they eat, which consists chiefly of 
roots, fruits, herbs, and Ashes of different kinds. 
They do not raise crops of spelt or of any other 
grain . Their most common food is a certain 
root which they grind into a fairly good flour 
and which some of the natives call iucha , others 
chambiy and still others ygnami.' They very 
rar ely eat flesh, with the exception of human 
flesh ; and in this they are so inhuman and so 
savage as to outdo even the wild animals. In- 
deed, all the enemies whom they either kill or 
capture, without discriminating between the men 
and the women, are relished by them with such 
savageness that nothing more barbarous and 
cruel can either be seen or heard of. Time and 
again it fell to my lot to see them engaged 
in this savage and brutal practice, while they 
expressed their wonder that we did not likewise 
eat our enemies. Your royal Majesty may rest 
assured on this point, that their numerous cus- 
toms are all so barbarous that I can not describe 
them adequately here. Therefore, considering 
the many, many things I saw in my four voy- 
ages — things so entirely different from our cus- 
toms and manners — I have prepared and com- 

1 The Italian text gives iuca, cazabi , and tgnami . 
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pleted a work which I have entitled “The 
Four Voyages.” In this book I have collected 
the greater part of the things I saw, and have 
described them as clearly as my small ability 
would permit. I have not, however, published 
it as yet. In this work, each topic is given 
more careful and individual attention, and there- 
fore in the present pamphlet I shall merely 
touch upon them, making only general state- 
ments. And so I return to complete the ac- 
count of our first voyage, from which I have 
made a short digression. 

In the beginning of our voyage we did not 
see anything of great value except a few traces 
of gold, and this only because they pointed out 
to us several proofs of its existence in the soil. 
I suppose we should have learned much more, 
had we been able to understand their language. 
In truth, this land is so happily situated that 
it could not be improved. We unanimously 
agreed, however, to leave it and to continue our 
voyage further. And so, keeping land always in 
sight, and tacking frequently, we visited many 
ports, in the meanwhile entering upon com- 
munications with many different tribes of those 
regions. After some days we made a certain 
harbor in which it pleased God to deliver us 
from a great danger. 

As soon as we entered this harbor, we dis- 
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covered that their whole population, that is to 
say, the entire village, had houses built in the 
water, as at Venice. There were in all about 
twenty large houses, built in the shape of bells 
(as we have said above), and resting firmly upon 
strong wooden piles. In front of the doors of 
each house drawbridges had been erected, over 
which one could pass from one hut to another 
as if over a well-constructed road. As soon as 
the inhabitants of this settlement noticed us they 
were seized with great fear, and immediately 
raised the drawbridges to defend themselves 
against us, and hid themselves within their 
houses. While we were watching their actions 
with some degree of wonder, lo and behold 
about twelve of their boats (which are hollowed 
out of the trunk of a single tree) came over the 
water to meet us. The occupants of these 
boats looked at us and at our clothes with 
wonder, and rowed about us in every direction, 
but continued to examine us from a distance. 
We on our part were similarly observing them, 
making many signs of friendship to urge them 
to approach us without fear. But it was of no 
avail. Seeing their reluctance, we began to row 
in their direction. They did not await our 
arrival, but immediately fled to the shore, mak- 
ing signs to us that we should await their return, 
which (they signified) would be shortly. There- 
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upon they hurried to a nearby hill, returning 
thence accompanied by sixteen maidens. With 
these they embarked in the above-mentioned 
boats and straightway returned to us. Qf the 
maidens, four were then placed in each one of 
our ships, a proceeding which, as your Majesty 
may well believe, astonished us not a little. 
Then they went back and forth among our ships 
with their canoes, and spoke to us in such 
kindly manner that we began to consider them 
our trusty friends. While all this was going on, 
behold a large crowd began to swim from their 
houses (already described) and to advance in our 
direction. Though they advanced further and 
further, and though they were now nearing our 
ships, we entertained not the slightest suspicion 
of their actions. At this point, however, we saw 
some old women standing at the doors of their 
houses, shouting wildly and filling the air with 
their cries, and tearing their hair in great distress. 
We now began to suspect that some great 
danger was threatening. Immediately the girls 
who had been placed on board our ships leaped 
into the sea. Those who were in the canoes 
pulled off a short distance, drew their bows and 
began to make a vigorous attack upon us. More- 
over, those who had started from their houses 
and were swimming over the sea toward us, 
were, each one of them, carrying a lance under 
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water. This was sure proof of their treachery, 
and we began not only to defend ourselves with 
spirit, but also to inflict serious injuries upon 
them. In fact, we wrecked and sank many of 
the canoes, with great loss of life to their occu- 
pants, — a loss which became even greater be- 
cause the natives abandoned their canoes entirely 
and swam to the shore. About twenty of them 
were killed and many more were wounded. Of 
ours only five were injured, all of whom were re- 
stored to health, with the help of God. We 
managed to capture two of the girls and three 
men. Later we visited the houses of the settle- 
ment, and upon entering found them occupied 
only by two old women and a sick man. We 
did not set fire to the houses for this reason, 
that we feared lest our consciences would prick 
us. We then returned to the ships with our 
five captives and put them in irons, except the \ 
girls. At night, however, both girls and one J 
of the men very shrewdly effected their escape. 

On the following day we agreed to leave that 
j>ort and to sail on along the coast. After a run 
of about eighty leagues we came to another 
tribe entirely different from the former in lan- 
guage and customs. We anchored the fleet and 
approached the shore in our small boats. Here 
we saw a crowd of about 4,000 persons on the 
l>each. As soon as they realized that we were 
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about to land, they no longer remained where 
they were, but fled to the woods and forests, 
abandoning on the shore everything which they 
had had with them. Leaping upon the land, 
we advanced along a road leading to the forest 
about as far as a crossbow shot. We soon came 
upon many tents which had been pitched there 
by that tribe for the fishing season. Within 
them, many fires had been built for cooking 
their meals, and animals and fishes of various 
kinds were being roasted. Among other things 
we saw that a certain animal was being joasted 
which looked very much like a serpent, except 
for the wings which were missing. It looked 
so strange and so terrible that we greatly won- 
dered at its wild appearance. Proceeding onward 
through their tents, we found many similar ser- 
pents, whose feet were tied and whose mouths 
were muzzled so that they could not open them, 
as is done with dogs and other wild animals that 
they may not bite. Their whole appearance 
was so savage that we, supposing them to be 
poisonous, did not dare approach them. They 
are like a young goat in size, and half as long 
again as an arm. Their feet are very large and 
heavy, and are armed with strong claws ; their 
skin is varicolored ; their mouth and face like 
those of a serpent. From the end of the nose 
to the tip of their tail they are covered (along 
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the back) with a kind of bristle, from which we 
decided that they were truly serpents. And yet 
the above-mentioned tribe eats them. That 
same tribe makes bread from the fishes which 
they catch in the sea, the process being as fol- 
lows : First of all they place the fish in water i 

and boil it for some time ; then they pound it 
and crush it and make it into small cakes which 
they bake upon hot ashes and which they then 
eat. Upon tasting them we found them to be 
not at all bad. They have many other kinds of 
food, including different fruits and herbs, but it 
would take too long to describe them. 

But to return to our story. Although the 
natives did not reappear from the woods to 
which they had fled, we did not take away any 
of their possessions, in order that we might in- 
crease their confidence in us. In fact, we left 
many small trifles in their tents, placing them 
where they would be seen, and at night returned 
to our ships. On the next day, when Titan 
began to rise above the horizon, we saw a 
countless multitude upon the shore. We im- 
mediately landed; and though the natives still 
^appeared to be somewhat afraid of us, yet they 
mingled among us, and began to deal and to .. 
converse with us with complete security. They . 
signified to us that they would be our friends, 
that the tents which we saw were not their real 
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houses, and that they had come to the shore to 
fish. Therefore they begged us to accompany 
them to their villages, assuring us that they 
wished to welcome us as friends. We were 
made to understand that the cause of the friend- 
ship which they had conceived for us was our 
arrest of those two prisoners, who turned out to 
be enemies of theirs. And so, seeing the per- 
sistence with which they asked us, twenty-three 
of us decided to go with them, fully armed and 
with the firm resolve to die valiantly if need be. 

After remaining there for three days, we 
marched inland with them for three leagues and 
came to a village consisting of but nine habita- 
tions. There we were received with such 
numerous and such barbarous ceremonies that 
my pen is too weak to describe them. For in- 
stance, we were welcomed with dances and with 
songs, with lamentations mingled with cries of 
joy and of happiness, with much feasting and 
banqueting. Here we rested for the night, and 
the natives most generously offered us their 
wives. . . . After we had remained that 

night and half of the next day, a large and won- 
dering crowd came to look at us, without hesi- 
tation and fear. Their elders now asked us to 
go with them to their other villages situated far- 
ther inland, to which we again agreed. It is not 
an easy task to recount the honors which they 
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showered upon us here. In short, we went 
about in their company for nine whole days, 
visiting very many of their settlements, with the 
result that (as we afterward learned), our com- 
panions whom we had left in the ships began to 
be very anxious about us and to entertain 
serious fears for our safety. And so, after hav- 
ing penetrated about eighteen leagues into the 
interior of the country, we decided to make our 
way back to the ships. On our return a great 
crowd of men and women met us and accom- 
panied us all the way to the sea, — a fact which 
is of itself very remarkable. But there is more. 
Whenever it happened that one of our company 
would lag behind from weariness, the natives 
came to his assistance and carried him most 
zealously in those nets in which they sleep. In 
crossing the rivers, too (which in their country 
are very numerous and very large), they were so 
careful with the contrivances they employed 
that we never feared the slightest danger. More- 
over, many of them, laden down with their 
gifts, which they carried in those same nets, ac- 
companied us. The gifts consisted of feathers 
of very great value, of many bows and arrows, 
and of numberless parrots of different colors. 
Many others, also, were bringing their house- 
hold goods and their animals. In fine, they all 
reckoned themselves fortunate if, in crossing a 
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stream, they could bear us on their shoulders or 
on their backs. 

However, we hastened to the sea as quickly 
as possible. As we were about to embark in 
our boats, so great was the crowding of the 
natives in their attempt to accompany us still 
further and to embark with us and visit our 
ships, that our boats were almost swamped by 
the load. We took on board, however, as many 
as we could accommodate and brought them to 
our ships. In addition to those whom we had 
on board, so many of them accompanied us by 
swimming that we were somewhat troubled by 
their approach ; for, about a thousand of them 
boarded our ships (naked and unarmed though 
they were), and examined with wonder our 
equipment and arrangements and the great size 
of the ships themselves. And then a laughable 
thing happened. We desired to shoot off some 
of our war engines and artillery, and therefore 
put a match to the guns. These went off with 
such a loud report that a large portion of the 
natives, upon hearing this new thunder, leaped 
into the water and swam away, like frogs sitting 
on the bank, which jump into the bottom of 
the marsh and hide the moment they are 
startled by a noise. In this way acted the 
natives. Those natives who had fled to another 
portion of the ships were so thoroughly fright- 
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«ned that we repented and chid ourselves for 
what we had done. But we quickly reassured 
them, and did not permit them to remain any 
longer in ignorance, explaining that it was with 
these guns that we killed our enemies. 

After entertaining them the whole day upon 
our ships, we warned them to depart because we 
intended to sail during the night; whereupon 
they took leave of us in a most friendly and 
kindly manner. We saw and learned very many 
customs of this tribe and region, but it is not 
my intention to dwell upon them here. Your 
Majesty will be in a position to learn later of all 
the more wonderful and noteworthy things I 
saw in each of my voyages ; for I have collected 
them in one work written after the manner of a 
geographical treatise and entitled “The Four 
Voyages.” In this work I give individual and 
detailed descriptions, but I have not yet offered 
it to the public because I must still revise it and 
verify my statements. 

That land is very thickly populated, and 
everywhere filled with many different animals, 
very unlike those of our country. In common 
with us they have lions, bears, stags, pigs, goats, 
and fallow deer, which are, however, distin- 
guished from ours by certain differences. They 
are entirely unacquainted with horses, mules, 
asses, dogs, and all kinds of small cattle (such as 
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for our supplies at this stage were rather too 
meager to enable us to reach Spain without 
stinting ourselves. 

We remained in that port thirty-seven days, 
frequently visiting the villages in company with 
the natives and being t reated with great r espect 
by each and every one of them . When we at 
last expressed our inte ntion to leave that harbor 
and to resume our voyage,, the natives com- 
plained to us that there was a certain savage and 
hostile tribe, which, at a certain time of the year, 
came over the sea to their land, and either 
through treachery or through violence killed 
and devoured a great number of them. They 
added that others were led off as prisoners to 
the enemy’s country and home, and that they 
could not defend themselves against these ene- 
mies, making us understand that that tribe in- 
habited an island about one hundred leagues out 
at sea. They related their story to us in such 
plaintive tones that we took pity on them 
and believed them, promising that we shou ld 
exact punishment for the injuries inflicted upon 
them. Whereat they greatly rejoiced and of 
their own accord offered to accompany us. We 
refused for several reasons, agreeing to take 
seven with us on the following condition : that 
at the close of the expedition they should return 
to their country alone and in their own canoes, 
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for we did not by any means intend to take the 
trouble of bringing them back. To this condi- 
tion they gladly assented, and so we took 
leave of the natives, who had become our dear 
friends, and departed. 

We sailed about in our refitted ships for seven 
days, with the wind blowing between the north- 
east and east. At the end of this period we 
reached many islands, of which some were in- 
habited and others not. We thereupon ap- 
proached one of them ; and while endeavoring 
to anchor our ships we saw a great horde of 
people on the island, which the inhabitants call 
Ity. After examining them for some time, we 
manned the small boats with brave men and 
three guns, and rowed nearer the shore, which 
was filled with 400 men and very many women, 
all of whom (like the others) went about naked. 
The men were well built, and seemed very war- 
like and brave, for they were all equipped with 
their usual arms, namely, the bow and arrow 
and the lance. Very many of them, moreover, 
bore round shields or even square shields, with 
which they defended themselves so skillfully 
that they were not hindered thereby in shooting 
their arrows. 

When we had come in our boats to within a 
bowshot of the land, they leaped into the sea 
and shot an infinite number of arrows at us, 
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endeavoring might and main to prevent our 
landing. Their bodies were all painted over 
with many colors, and were decorated with 
birds’ feathers. The natives whom we had 
taken with us noticed this and informed us that 
whenever the men are so painted and adorned 
with plumes they are ready for battle. They 
were, however, so successful in preventing our 
landing that we were compelled to direct our 
stone-hurling machines against them. When 
they heard the report and noticed its power 
(for many of them had fallen dead), they fled to 
the shore. We then held a consultation, and 
forty-two of us agreed to land after them and 
valiantly to engage in battle with them. This 
we did. We leaped to the shore fully armed ; 
and the natives made such stout resistance that 
the battle raged ceaselessly for almost two hours 
with varying fortune. We gained a signal vic- 
tory over them, but only a very few of the 
natives were killed, and not by us but by our 
cross-bowmen and gunners, which was due to 
the fact that they very shrewdly avoided our 
spears and swords. But at last we made a rush 
upon them with such vigor that we killed many 
with the points of our swords. When they saw 
this, and when very many had been killed and 
wounded, they turned in flight to the woods and 
forests, leaving us masters of the field. We did 
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not wish to pursue them any further that day 
because we were too fatigued and preferred to 
make our way back to our ships. And the joy 
of the seven who had come with us from the 
mainland was so great that they could scarcely 
restrain themselves. 

Early the next day we saw a great horde of 
people approaching through the island, playing 
on horns and other instruments which they use 
in war, and again painted and wearing birds’ 
feathers. It was a wonderful sight to see. We 
again discussed what their plans might be, and 
decided upon the following course of action : 
to gather our forces quickly if the natives offered 
us any hostility ; to keep constant watch in 
turns and in the meantime to endeavor to make 
them our friends, but to treat them as enemies 
if they rejected our friendship ; and finally to 
capture as many of them as we could and make 
and keep them as our slaves forever. And so 
we gathered upon the shore in hollow forma- 
tion, armed to the teeth. They, however, did 
not oppose the slightest resistance to our land- 
ing, I suppose on account of their fear of our 
guns. Upon disembarking, fifty-seven strong, 
we advanced against them in four divisions 
(each man under his respective captain), and 
engaged in a long hand-to-hand combat with 
them. 
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After a long and severe struggle, during 
which we inflicted great loss upon them, we put 
the rest to flight and pursued them as far as one 
of their settlements. Here we made twenty-five 
prisoners, set fire to the village, and returned to 
the ships with our captives. The losses of the 
enemy were very many killed and wounded; 
on our side, however, only one man was killed, 
and twenty-two were wounded, all of whom 
have regained their health, with the help of 
God. 

Our arrangements for the return to our fath- 
erland were now complete. To the seven 
natives who had come with us from the main- 
land (five of whom had been wounded in the 
aforesaid battle), we gave seven prisoners, three 
men and four women. And they, embarking 
in a boat which they had seized on the island, 
returned home filled with great joy and with 
great admiration for our strength. We set sail 
for Spain, and at last entered the harbor of 
v Cadiz with our two hundred and twenty-two 
prisoners, on the 25th day of October, in the 
year of Our Lord 1499, where we were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing, and where we sold 
all our prisoners. 

And these are what I have deemed to be 
the more noteworthy incidents of my first 
voyage. 
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The following pages contain an account of 
my second voyage and of the noteworthy inci- 
dents which befell me in the course of that voyage. 

We set sail from the harbor of Cadiz, in the 
year of Our Lord 1489 (sic), on a May day 
As soon as we cleared the harbor, we shaped 
our course for the Cape Verde Islands; and 
passing in sight of the islands of the Grand 
Canary group, we sailed on until we reached the 
island called Fire Island. Here we took on sup- 
plies of fuel and of water, and resumed our voyage 
with a southwest wind. After nineteen days we 
reached a new land, which we took to be the 
mainland. It was situated opposite to that land 
of which mention has been made in our first 
voyage; and it is within the Torrid Zone. sout h 
of the equinoctial line, where the pole rises five 
degrees above the horizon beyond every climate. 
The land is 500 leagues to the southwest of the 
above-mentioned islands. 

We discovered that in this country the day is 
of the same length as the night on the 27th of 
June, when the sun is on the Tropic of Cancer. 
Moreover, we found that the country is, in great 
measure, marshy and that it abounds in large 
rivers, which cause it to have very thick vege- 
tation and very high and straight trees. In feet, 
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the growth of vegetation was such that we 
could not at the time decide whether or not the 
country was inhabited. We stopped our ships 
and anchored them, and then lowered some of 
our small boats in which we made for the land. 
We hunted long for a landing, going here and 
there and back and forth, but, as has already 
been said, found the land everywhere so covered 
with water that there was not a single spot that 
was not submerged. We saw, however, along 
the banks of those rivers many indications that 
the land was not only inhabited, but indeed 
very thickly populated. We could not disem- 
bark to examine such signs of life more closely, 
and therefore agreed to return to our ships, 
which we did. We weighed anchor and sailed 
along the coast with the wind blowing east and 
southeast, trying time and again, in a course of 
more than forty leagues, to penetrate into the 
island itself. But all to no purpose. For we 
found in that part of the ocean so strong a cur- 
rent flowing from southeast to northwest that 
the sea was quite unfit for navigation. When 
we discovered this difficulty, we held a council 
and determined to turn back and head our ships 
to the northwest. So we continued to sail 
along shore and finally reached a body of water 
having an outer harbor and a most beautiful 
island at the entrance. 
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We sailed across the outer harbor that we 
might enter the inner haven. In so doing, we 
noticed a horde of natives on the aforesaid 
island, about four leagues inland from the sea. 
We were greatly pleased and got our boats 
ready to land. While we were thus engaged, 
we noticed a canoe coming in from the open 
sea with many persons on board, which made 
us resolve to attack them and make them our 
prisoners. We therefore began to sail in their 
direction and to surround them, lest they might 
escape us. The natives in their turn bent to their 
paddles and, as the breeze continued to blow 
but moderately, we saw them raise their oars 
straight on high, as if to say that they would 
remain firm and offer us resistance. I suppose 
that they did this in order to rouse admiration 
in us. But when they became aware that we 
were approaching nearer and nearer, they dipped 
their paddles into the water and made for the 
land. Among our ships there was a very swift boat 
of about forty-five tons, which was so headed that 
she soon got to windward of the natives. When 
the moment for attacking them had come, they 
got ready themselves and their gear and rowed off. 
Since our ship now went beyond the canoe of the 
natives, these attempted to effect their escape. 
Having lowered some boats and filled them with 
brave men, thinking that we would catch them, 
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we soon bore down on them, but though we pur- 
sued them for two hours, had not our caravel 
which had passed them turned back on them 
they would have entirely escaped us. When 
they saw that they were hemmed in on all sides 
by our small boats and by the ship, all of them 
(about twenty in number) leaped into the water, 
albeit they were still about two leagues out at 
sea. We pursued them with our boats for that 
entire day, and yet we managed to capture only 
two of them, the rest reaching land in safety. 

In the canoe which they had abandoned, there 
were four youths, who did not belong to the 
same tribe, but had been captured in another 
land. These youths had recently had their 
virile parts removed, a fact which caused us no 
little astonishment. When we had taken them 
on board our ships, they gave us to understand 
by signs that they had been carried off to be 
devoured, adding that this wild, cruel, and can- 
nibal tribe were called “Cambali.” 

We then took the canoe in tow, and advanced 
with our ships to within half a league of the 
shore, where we halted and dropped our anchors. 
When we saw a very great throng of people 
roaming on the shore, we hastened to reach land 
in our small boats, taking with us the two men 
we had found in the canoe that we had attacked. 
The moment we set foot on dry land, they all 
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fled in great fright to the groves near by and 
hid in their recesses. We then gave one of the 
captives permission to leave us, loading him 
with very many gifts for the natives with whom 
we desired to be friends, among which were 
little bells and plates of metal and numerous 
mirrors. We instructed him, furthermore, to 
tell the natives who had fled not to entertain 
any fear on our account, because we were 
greatly desirous of being their friends. Our 
messenger departed and fulfilled his mission so 
well that the entire tribe, about four hundred 
in number, came to us from out of the forest, 
accompanied by many women. Though un- 
armed, they came to where we were stationed 
with our small boats, and we became so friendly 
that we restored to them the second of the two 
men whom we had captured, and likewise sent 
instructions to our companions, in whose pos- 
session it was, to return to the natives the canoe 
which we had run down. This canoe was hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree, and had 
been fashioned with the greatest care. It was 
twenty-six paces long and two ells (bracchia) 
wide. As soon as the natives had recovered 
possession of their canoe and had placed it in a 
secure spot along the river bank, they unex- 
pectedly fled from us and would no longer have 
anything to do with us. By such an uncivilized 
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act, we knew them to be men of bad faith. 
Among them we saw a little gold, which they 
wore suspended from their ears. 

We left that country, and after sailing about 
eighty leagues we found a safe anchorage for our 
ships, upon entering which we saw such 
numbers of natives that it was a wonderful 
sight. We immediately made friends with them 
and visited in their company many of their vil- 
lages, where we were honorably and heartily 
welcomed. Indeed, we bought of them five 
hundred large pearls in return for one small 
bell, which we gave them for nothing. 1 In 
that land they drink wine made from fruits and 
seeds, which is like that made from chickpeas, 
or like white or red beer. The better kind of 
wine, however, is made from the choicest fruits 
of the myrrh tree. We ate heartily of these 
fruits and of many others that were both pleas- 
ant to the taste and nourishing, for we had 
arrived at the proper season. This island greatly 
abounds in what they use for food and utensils, 
and the people themselves were well mannered 
and more peacefully inclined than any other 
tribe we met. 

We spent seventeen days in this harbor very 
pleasantly, and each day a great number of 

‘So the Latin text, which seems to be in error. The Italian ver- 
sion having, “which they gave us for nothing.” 
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people would come to us to marvel at our ap- 
pearance, the whiteness of our skins, our clothes 
and weapons, and at the great size of our ships. 
Indeed, they even told us that one of the tribes 
hostile to them lived further to the west, and 
possessed an infinite number of pearls; and that 
those pearls which they themselves possessed 
had been taken from these enemies in the course 
of wars which they had waged against them. 
They gave us further information as to how the 
pearls were fished and how they grew, all of 
which we found to be true, as your Majesty 
will learn later on. 

We left that harbor and sailed along the 
coast, on which we always saw many people. 
Continuing on our course, we entered a harbor 
for the purpose of repairing one of our ships. 
Here again we saw many natives, whom we 
could neither force nor coax to communicate 
with us in any way. For, if we made any at- 
tempt to land, they resisted most desperately; 
and if they could not withstand our attack, they 
fled to the woods, never waiting for us to ap- 
proach any nearer. Realizing their utter sav- 
ageness, we departed. While we were thus 
sailing on, we saw an island fifteen leagues out 
at sea and resolved to visit it and learn whether 
or not it was inhabited. Upon reaching it we 
found it to be inhabited by a race of most 
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animallike simplicity, and at the same time 
very obliging and kind, whose rites and customs 
are the following: 

ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THIS TRIBE. 

They were animallike in their appearance and 
actions, and had their mouths full of a certain 
green herb which they continually chewed 
upon as animals chew their cud, with the result 
that they could not speak. Moreover, each one 
of them had suspended from his neck two small 
dried gourds, one of which contained a supply 
of that herb which they were chewing, while 
the other contained a kind of white flour re- 
sembling plaster or white lime. Every now and 
then they would thrust into the gourd filled 
with flour a small stick whose end they had 
moistened in their mouths. By so doing they 
managed to gather some of the flour and put it 
into their mouths, powdering with this flour 
that herb which they were already chewing. 
They repeated this process at short intervals ; 
and though we wondered greatly, we could not 
see any reason for their so doing, nor could we 
understand their secret. 

This tribe came to us and treated us as famil- 
iarly as if they had frequently had dealings with 
us and as if they had long been friendly with us. 
We strolled with them along the shore, talking 
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the while, and expressed our desire to drink 
some fresh water. To which they answered, by 
signs, that there was none in their country, of- 
fering us in its stead some herb and flour such 
as they were chewing. We now understood that 
since their country lacked water, they chewed 
that herb and flour to quench their thirst. And 
so it happened that, though we walked along 
that shore in their company for a day and a half, 
we never came across any spring water, and 
learned that such water as they did drink was 
the dew which gathered upon certain leaves hav- 
ing the shape of a donkey’s ears. During the 
night these leaves were filled with dew, of which 
the people then drank, and it is very good. But 
in many places these leaves are not found. 

" This tribe is entirely unacquainted with the 
solid products of the earth, and live chiefly on 
the fish which they catch in the sea. Indeed 
there are many expert fishermen among them, 
and their waters abound in fish, of which they 
offered us many turtles and many other most 
excellent varieties. The women of the tribe, 
however, do not chew the herb as the men do ; 
in its place, each one of them carries a single 
gourd filled with water, of which they partake 
from time to time. They do not have villages 
composed of individual houses, nor do they have 
even small huts. Their only shelter is made of 
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large leaves, which serve indeed to protect them 
against the heat of the sun, but are not a suffi- 
cient protection against the rains, from which it 
may be deduced that there is little rain in that 
country. When they come down to the sea to 
fish, each one brings with him a leaf so large 
that, by fixing one end of it in the ground and 
then turning the leaf to follow the sun, he pro- 
cures underneath its shade ample relief from the 
great heat. In this island, finally, there are 
countless species of animals, all of which drink 
the water of the ‘marshes. 

Seeing, however, that there was nothing to 
be gained on that island, we left it and found 
another one. We landed and started to search 
for some fresh water to drink, believing the 
island to be uninhabited because we had seen 
no one as we approached it. But as we were 
walking along the shore, we came upon some 
very large footprints, from which we judged 
that, if the other members of the body were in 
proportion to the size of the feet, the inhabi- 
tants must be very large indeed. Continuing 
our walk along the sands, we discovered a road 
leading inland, along which nine of us decided 
to go to explore the island, because it did not 
seem to be very large nor very thickly popu- 
lated. After advancing along that road about a 
league, we saw five houses situated in a valley 
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and apparently inhabited. Entering them we 
found five women, two of them old and three 
young; and all of them were of such large and 
noble stature that we were greatly astonished. 
As soon as they laid eyes upon us they were so 
overcome with surprise that they had no strength 
left for' flight. Thereupon the old woman ad- 
dressed us soothingly in their own tongue, and, 
gathering in one hut, offered us great quantities 
of food. All of them, in truth, were taller than 
a very tall man ; indeed, they were as tall as 
4 Francesco degli Albizi, and better knit and 
better proportioned than we are. When we had 
observed all this, we agreed to seize the young 
girls by force and to bring them to Castile as. 
objects of wonder. 

While we were still deliberating, behold . 
about thirty-six men began to file through the 
door of the house, men much larger than the 
women and so magnificently built that it was a 
joy to see them. These men caused us such 
great uneasiness that we considered it safer to 
return to our ships than to remain in their com- 
pany. For they were armed with immense 
bows and arrows, and with stakes and staffs the 
size of long poles. As soon as they had all en- 
tered, they began to talk among themselves as 
if plotting to take us prisoners, upon seeing 
which we, too, held a consultation. Some were 
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of the opinion that we should fall upon them 
just where they were, within the hut itself; 
others disapproved of this entirely, and sug- 
gested that the attack be made out of doors and 
in the open ; and still others declared that we 
should not force an engagement until we learned 
what the natives decided to do. During the 
discussion of these plans we left the hut disguis- 
ing our feelings and our intentions, and began 
to make our way back to the ships. The natives 
followed at a stone’s throw, always talking among 
themselves. I believe, however, that their fear 
was no less than ours; for, although they kept 
us in sight, they remained at a distance, not 
advancing a single step unless we did like- 
wise. When, however, we had reached the 
ships and had boarded them in good order, the 
natives immediately leaped into the sea and shot 
very many of their arrows after us. But now 
we had not the slightest fear of them. Indeed, 
rather to frighten than to kill them, we shot 
two of our guns at them ; and upon hearing the 
report they hastily fled to a hill nearby. Thus 
it was that we escaped from them and departed. 
These natives, like the others, also go about 
naked ; and we called the island the Island of 
the Giants, on account of the great size of its 
inhabitants. 

We continued our voyage further, sailing a 
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little further off shore than before and being 
compelled to engage with the enemy every now 
and then because they did not want us to take 
anything out of their country. By this time 
thoughts of revisiting Castile began to enter our 
minds, particularly for this reason, that we had 
now been almost a year at sea and that we had 
very small quantities of provisions and other 
necessaries left. Even what still remained was 
all spoiled and damaged by the extreme heat 
which we had suffered. For, ever since our de- 
parture from the Cape Verde Islands, we had 
continually sailed in the Torrid Zone, and had 
twice crossed the equator, as we have said above. 

While we were in this state of mind, it pleased 
the Holy Spirit to relieve us of our labors. For, 
as we were searching for a suitable haven where- 
in to repair our ships, we reached a tribe which 
received us with the greatest demonstrations of 
friendship. We learned, moreover, that they 
were the possessors of countless large Oriental 
pearls. We therefore remained among them 
forty-seven days, and bought 1 1 9 marcs of 
pearls at a price which, according to our esti- 
mation, was not greater than forty ducats, for we 
gave them in payment little bells, mirrors, bits 
of crystals, and very thin plates of electrum. 
Indeed, each one would give all the pearls he 
had for one little bell. We also learned from 
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them how and where the pearls were fished, and 
they gave us several of the shells in which they 
grow. We bought some shells in addition, 
finding as many as 130 pearls in some, and in 
others not quite so many. Your Majesty must 
know that unless the pearls grow to full matu- 
rity and of their own accord fall from the shells 
in which they are born, they cannot be quite 
perfect. Otherwise, as I have myself found by 
experience time and again, they soon dry up and 
leave no trace. When, however, they have grown 
to full maturity, they drop from the fleshy part 
into the shell, except the part by which it 
hung attached to the flesh ; and these are the best 
pearls. 

At the end of the forty-seven days, then, we 
took leave of that tribe with which we had be- 
come such good friends, and set sail for home 
on account of our lack of provisions. We 
reached the island of Antiglia, which Christo- 
pher Columbus had discovered a few years be- 
fore. Here we remained two months and two 
days in straightening out our affairs and repair- 
ing our ships. During this time we endured 
many annoyances from the Christians settled on 
that island, all of which I shall here pass over 
in silence that I may not be too prolix. We 
left that island on the 27th of July, and after a 
voyage of a month and a half we at last entered 
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the harbor of Cadiz on the 8th of September, 
where we were received with great honor. 

And so ended my second voyage, according 
to the will of God. 

The Third Voyage 

I had taken up my abode in Seville, desiring to 
rest myself a little, to recover from the toils and 
hardships endured in the voyages described above, 
intending finally to revisit the land of pearls. 
T3ut Fortune was by no means done with me. 
For some reason unknown to me she caused his 
most serene Lordship, Manuel, King of Portu- 
gal, to send me a special messenger bearing a 
letter which urgently begged me to go to 
Lisbon as soon as possible, because he had some 
important facts to communicate to me. I did 
not even consider the proposition, but immedi- 
ately sent word by the same messenger that I 
was not feeling very well and in fact was ill at 
that moment ; adding that, if I should regain 
my health and if it should still please His Royal 
Majesty to enlist my services, I should gladly 
undertake whatever he wished. Whereupon 
the- King, who saw that he could not bring me 
to him just then, sent to me a second time, 
commissioning Giuliano Bartolomeo Giocondo', 

1 Probably a relative of Fra Giovanni, a Dominican, later Franciscan 
friar, architect, and archaeologist, associated with Raphael and Sangallo 
in the erection of St. Peter’s, builder of a bridge across the Seine and 
collector of more than 2,000 ancient inscriptions (1430?-! 5 1 5 ?). 
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then in Lisbon, to leave no stone unturned to 
bring me back to the King. Upon the arrival 
of the said Giuliano I was moved by his en- 
treaties to return with him to the King — a deci- 
sion which was disapproved of by all those who 
knew me. For I was leaving Castile, where 
no small degree of honor had been shown me 
and where the King himself held me in high 
esteem. What was even worse was that I de- 
parted without taking leave of my host. I soon 
presented myself before King Manuel, who 
seemed to rejoice greatly at my arrival. He 
then repeatedly asked me to set out with three 
ships which had been got ready to start in search 
of new lands. And so, inasmuch as the en- 
treaties of Kings are as commands, I yielded to 
his wishes. 

THE START OF THE THIRD VOYAGE 

We set sail in three ships from the harbor of 
Lisbon, on the 10 th of May, 1501, directing 
our course toward the islands of the Grand 
Canary. We sailed along in sight of these 
islands without stopping, and continued our 
westward voyage along the coast of Africa. 
We delayed three days in these waters, catching 
a great number of species of fish called Parghi. 
Proceeding thence we reached that region of 
Ethiopia which is called Besilicca', situated in 

J Now Goree. 
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the Torrid Zone, within the first climate, and 
at a spot where the North Pole rises fourteen 
degrees above the horizon. We remained here 
eleven days to take on supplies of wood and of 
water, because it was my intention to sail south- 
ward through the Atlantic Ocean. We left that 
harbor of Ethiopia and sailed to the southwest 
for sixty-seven days, when we reached an island 
700 leagues to the southwest of the above-men- 
tioned harbor. During these days we encoun- 
tered worse weather than any human being had 
ever before experienced at sea. There were high 
winds and violent rainstorms which caused us 
countless hardships. The reason for such inclem- 
ent weather was that our ships kept sailing 
along the equinoctial line, where it is winter in 
the month of June and the days are as long as 
the nights, and where our own shadows pointed 
always to the south. 

At last it pleased God to show us new land 
on the 17th of August. We anchored one 
league and a half out at sea, and then, embark- 
ing in some small boats, we set out to see 
whether or not the land was inhabited. We 
found that it was thickly inhabited by men who 
were worse than animals, as Y our Royal Majesty 
will learn forthwith. Upon landing we did not 
see any of the natives, although from many signs 
which we noticed we concluded that the country 
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must have many inhabitants. We took posses- 
sion of the coast in the name of the most serene 
.King of Castile, and found it to be a pleasant 
and fruitful and lovely land. It is five degrees' 
south of the Equator. The same day we re- 
turned to our ships ; and since we were suffer- 
ing from the lack of fuel and water, we agreed 
to land again the following day and provide 
ourselves with what was necessary. Upon land- 
ing we saw on the topmost ridge of a hill many 
people who did not venture to descend. They 
were all naked and similar in both appearance 
and color to those we had met in the former 
voyages. Though we did our best to make 
them come down to us and speak with us, we; 
could not inspire them with sufficient confidence. 
Seeing their obstinacy and waywardness, we re- 
turned to our ships at night, leaving on the 
shore (as they looked on) several small bells and 
mirrors and other such trifles. 

When they saw that we were far out at sea, 
they came down from the mountain to take the 
things we had left them, and showed great 
wonder thereat. On that day we took on a 
supply of water only. Early in the morning of 
the next day, as we looked out from our ships, 
we saw a larger number of natives than before, 
building here and there along the shore fires 
which made a great deal of smoke. Supposing 
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that they were thus inviting us, we rowed to the 
land. We now saw that a great horde of natives 
had collected, who, however, kept far away 
from us, making many signs that we should go 
with them into the interior. Wherefore two of 
our Christians declared themselves ready to risk 
their lives in this undertaking and to visit the 
natives in order to see for themselves what kind 
of people they were and whether they possessed 
any riches or aromatic spices. They begged the 
commander of the fleet so earnestly that he gave 
his consent to their departure. The two then 
prepared themselves for the expedition, taking 
along many trifles, for barter with the natives, 
and left us, with the understanding that they 
should make sure to return after five days at the 
most, as we should wait for them no longer. 

They accordingly began their journey inland, 
and we returned to our ships, where we waited 
for eight whole days. On almost each of these 
days a new crowd would come to the shore, but 
never did they show a desire to enter into con- 
versation with us. On the seventh day, while 
we again were making our way to the shore, 
we discovered that the natives had brought all 
their wives with them. As soon as we landed 
they sent many of their women to talk with us. 
But even the women did not trust us sufficiently. 
While we were waiting for them to approach, 
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southeast of the country where our Christians 
perished, and eight degrees south of the 
Equator. As we were sailing along in this 
manner, one day we noticed on the shore a great 
number of natives gazing in wonder at us and 
at the great size of our ships. We anchored in 
a safe place and then, embarking in our small 
boats, we reached land. We found the people 
much kinder than the others ; for our toilsome 
efforts to make them our friends were at last 
crowned with success. We remained five days 
among them trading and otherwise dealing with 
them, and discovered large hollow reed-stalks, 
most of them still green, and several of them 
dry on the tops of the trees. We decided to 
take along with us two of this tribe that they 
might teach us their tongue ; and, indeed, three 
of them volunteered to return to Portugal 
with us. 

But, since it wearies me to describe all things 
in detail, may it suffice your Majesty to know 
that we left that harbor, sailing in a south- 
westerly direction, keeping always within sight 
of land, entering many harbors, making frequent 
landings, and communicating with many tribes. 
In fact, we sailed so far to the south that we 
went beyond the Tropic of Capricorn. When 
we had gone so far south that the South Pole 
rose thirty-two degrees above the horizon, we 
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lost sight of the Lesser Bear, and the Great 
Bear itself appeared so low as to be scarcely vis- 
ible above the horizon. We were then com- 
pelled to guide ourselves by the stars of the 
South Pole, which are far more numerous and 
much larger and more brilliant than the stars of 
our Pole. I therefore made a drawing of very 
many of them, especially of those of the first 
magnitude, together with the declinations of 
their orbits around the South Pole, adding also 
the diameters and semi-diameters of the stars 
themselves — all of which can be readily seen in 
my “ Four Voyages.” In the course of the 
voyage from Cape St. Augustine, we sailed 700 
leagues — 100 toward the west and 600 toward 
the southwest. Should any one desire to de- 
scribe all that we saw in the course of that voy- 
age, paper would not suffice him. We did not, 
however, discover anything of great importance 
with the exception of an infinite number of 
cassia trees and of very many others which put 
forth a peculiar kind of leaf. We saw, in ad- 
dition, very many other wonderful things which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

We had now been on our voyage for almost 
ten months; and, seeing that we discovered no 
precious metals, we decided to depart thence 
and to roam over another portion of the sea. 
As soon as we had come to this conclusion, the 
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word went to each one of our ships that what- 
ever I should think necessary to command in 
conducting this voyage should be fulfilled to the 
letter. I therefore immediately gave a general 
order that all should provide themselves with 
fuel and water for six months, for the different 
captains had informed me that their ships could 
remain at sea only that much longer. 

As soon as my orders had been obeyed, we 
left that coast and began our voyage to the south 
on the 1 3th of February, in other words, when 
the sun was approaching the equinoctial line 
and returning to this Northern Hemisphere of 
ours. We sailed so far that* the South Pole rose 
fifty-two degrees above the horizon, and we 
could no longer see the stars of the Great or the 
Lesser Bear. For we were then (the 3rd of 
April) 500 leagues distant from that harbor 
from which we had begun our southward voy- 
age. On this day so violent a storm arose that 
we were forced to gather in every stitch of can- 
vas and to run on with bare masts, the south- 
west wind blowing fiercely and the sea rolling 
in great billows, in the midst of a furious tem- 
pest. The gale was so terrible that all were 
alarmed in no slight degree. The nights, too, 
were very long. For on the 7th of April, when 
the sun was near the end of Aries, we found that 
the night was fifteen hours long. Indeed, as 
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your Majesty is very well aware, it was the be- 
ginning of winter in that latitude. In the midst 
of this tempest, however, on the 2nd of April, 
we sighted land, and sailed along shore for 
nearly twenty leagues. But we found it en- 
tirely uninhabited and wild, a land which had 
neither harbors nor inhabitants. I suppose it 
was for the reason that it was so cold there that 
no one could endure such a rigid climate. 
Furthermore, we found ourselves in such great 
danger and in the midst of so violent a storm 
that the different ships could scarcely sight one 
another. Wherefore the commander of the fleet 
and I decided that we should signal to all our 
shipmates to leave that coast, sail out to sea, and 
make for Portugal. 

This plan proved to be a good and necessary 
one ; for, had we remained there one single 
night longer, we should all have been lost. The 
day after we left, so great a storm arose that we 
feared we should be entirely submerged. For 
this reason we then made many vows to go on 
pilgrimages and performed other ceremonies, as 
is customary with sailors. The storm raged 
round us for five days, during which we could 
never raise our sails. During the same time we 
went 250 leagues out to sea, always getting 
nearer and nearer the equinoctial line, where 
both sea and sky became more moderate. And 
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here it pleased God on high to deliver us from 
the above-mentioned dangers. Our course was 
shaped to the north and northeast, because we 
desired to make the coast of Ethiopia, from 
which we were then distant 1,300 leagues, sail- 
ing through the Atlantic Ocean. By the grace 
of God we reached that country on the 1 oth of 
May. We rested there for fifteen days upon a 
stretch of coast facing the south and called 
Sierra Leone. Then we took our course toward 
the Azores, which are 750 leagues from Sierra 
Leone. We reached them about the end of 
July and again rested for fifteen days. We 
then set sail for Lisbon, from which we 
were 300 leagues to the west. And at last, 
in the year 1502, we again entered the port 
of Lisbon, in good health as God willed, with 
only two ships. The third ship we had burned 
at Sierra Leone, because she was no longer sea- 
worthy. 

In this third voyage, we remained at sea for 
nearly sixteen months, during eleven of which 
we sailed without being able to see the North 
Star nor the stars of the Great and the Lesser Bear. 
At that time we steered by the star of the South 
Pole. 

What I have related above I have deemed 
the most noteworthy events of my third 
voyage. 
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The Fourth Voyage 

I must still relate what I saw in my third 
(sic) voyage. But, in truth, since I have already 
been tired out by the length of the preceding 
narratives, and since this voyage did not at all 
end as I had hoped, on account of an accident 
that befell us in the Atlantic Ocean, I may be 
permitted (I trust), to be somewhat brief. 

We left Lisbon in six ships with the inten- 
tion of exploring an island situated toward the 
horizon and known as Melcha. This island is 
famous for its wealth, because it is a stopping 
place for all ships coming from the Gangetic 
and Indian Seas, precisely as Cadiz is the port 
for all vessels going from east to west, or in the 
opposite direction, as is the case with those ships 
which sail hence for Calicut. This island o£ 
Melcha is further to the west than Calicut and 
more to the south, which we knew from the 
following fact : that it is situated within sight 
of the thirty-third degree of the Antarctic Pole. 

And so, on the loth of May, 1503, we set 
sail from Lisbon (as I have said above), and 
made for the Cape Verde Islands, where we 
took on some needed provisions and many other 
necessary stores. We remained there twelve 
days, and then set sail with a south wind, be- 
cause the commander of the fleet, who was 
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haughty and headstrong, issued orders that we 
should make for Sierra Leone, on the southern 
coast of Ethiopia. There was no necessity for 
this, and all of us were unanimously opposed to 
such a course ; but he insisted upon it merely to 
impress upon us that he had been placed in 
command of us and the six ships. We made 
good speed, and just as we were at last coming 
within sight of our destination, so great and vio- 
lent a tempest arose, and so heavy a gale began 
to rage, and Fortune became so unkind, that 
for four days we could not land in spite of the 
fact that we could see the coast during the whole 
of that time. Finally we were obliged to 
give up our attempts and to continue in what 
should have been our course from the be- 
ginning. 

We therefore resumed our voyage with the 
Suduesius wind blowing (a wind which points 
between the south and the southwest), and 
sailed through those difficult seas for 300 leagues. 
In consequence we went across the Equator by 
almost three degrees, where land was seen by 
us twelve leagues off. We were greatly aston- 
ished at the sight. It was an island situated in 
the middle of the sea, very high and remark- 
able in appearance. It was no larger than two 
leagues in length by one in width. No man 
had ever been or lived on that island, and yet it 
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was to us a most unfortunate island. Upon it 
the commander of our fleet lost his ship, all 
owing to his own obstinate mind and will. 
His ship struck upon a rock, sprung leaks, 
and sank during the night of St. Lawrence, the 
loth, of August. With the exception of the 
crew nothing was saved. The ship was of 300 
tons, and the strength of our whole fleet lay 
in her. 

While we were all exerting ourselves to see 
if we could not, perhaps, float her again, the 
above-mentioned commander ordered me (among 
other things) to go in a rowboat to the island 
in search of a good harbor where we might all 
draw up our ships in safety. That same com- 
mander, however, did not wish me to go with 
my own ship, because it was manned by nine 
sailors and was then busily engaged in assisting 
the endangered ship. He insisted that I go and 
find such a harbor, where he would restore my 
ship to me in person. Upon receiving these 
orders, I went to the island as he desired, taking 
with me about half the number of my sailors. 
The island was four leagues away, and hastening 
thither I discovered a very fine harbor where 
we might safely anchor our entire fleet. I had 
now discovered the harbor, and there I spent 
eight days waiting for the said commander and 
the rest of our company. I was greatly dis- 
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turbed when they did not appear, and those who 
were with me became so alarmed that they 
could not be appeased in any way. 

While we were in this state of anxiety, on 
the eighth day we saw a ship coming in over 
the sea. We at once set out to meet them in 
order that they might see us, feeling confident 
and at the same time hoping that they would 
take us with them to some better harbor. When 
we had gotten near and had exchanged greet- 
ings, those on board informed us that the com- 
mander’s ship had been lost at sea, the crew 
alone being saved. Your Majesty can readily 
imagine the great anxiety which seized me at 
this report, when I realized that I was 1,000 
leagues distant from Lisbon (to which I must 
needs return) in remote and far-off waters. 
Nevertheless, we resigned ourselves to the fate 
that had come upon us and determined to go on. 
First of all we returned to the island, where we 
gathered supplies of wood and water for the 
ship. The island, indeed, was quite uninhab- 
ited and most inhospitable ; but it had a great 
deal of spring water, countless trees, and num- 
berless land and sea birds, which were so tame 
that they permitted us to take them in our 
hands. We, therefore, took so many of them 
that we entirely filled one of the rowboats. 
The only other animals we discovered on that 
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island were very large mice, lizards with forked 
tails, and several serpents. 

When we had got our provisions on board, 
we set sail toward the south and southwest; for 
we had received orders from the King, that, un- 
less some great danger made it impossible, we 
should follow in the path of our former voyage. 
Setting out, therefore, in this direction, we at last 
found a harbor which we called the Bay of All 
Saints. Indeed, God had granted us such favor- 
able weather that in less than seventeen days we 
reached this port, which is 300 leagues distant 
from the above-mentioned island. In the har- 
bor we found neither the commander-in-chief 
nor any one else of our company, though we 
waited for them for two months and four days. 
At the end of this period, seeing that no one 
arrived there, my companions and I decided to 
sail further along the coast. After sailing for 
260 leagues, we entered a harbor where we de- 
termined to build an outpost. Having done so, 
we left behind in this fort the twenty-four 
Christians who had been the crew of the luck- 
less ship of our commander-in-chief. We re- 
mained in that harbor five months, occupied in 
constructing the said fort and in loading our 
ships with brazil-wood. We tarried thus long 
because our sailors were few in number and 
because, owing to the lack of many necessary 
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parts, our ships could not proceed further. But 
when all was done, we agreed to return to 
Portugal, to do which would require a wind 
between north and northeast. 

We left in the fort the twenty-four Christians, 
giving them twelve guns and many more arms, 
and supplying them with provisions to last them 
six months. During our stay we had made 
friends with the tribes of that country, of which 
we have here made very little mention, notwith- 
standing that we saw great numbers of them 
and had frequent dealings with them. Indeed, 
we went about forty leagues into the interior in 
company with thirty of them. I saw on this 
expedition very many things which I now pass 
over in silence, reserving them for my book en- 
titled “ The Four Voyages.” That country is 
eight degrees south of the equator and thirty- 
five degrees west of the meridian of Lisbon, ac- 
cording to our instruments. 

We set sail hence with the Nornordensius 
wind (which is between the north and the 
northeast) shaping our course for the city of 
Lisbon. At last, praise be to God, after many 
hardships and many dangers we entered this 
harbor of Lisbon in less than seventy-seven days, 
on the 28th of June, 1 504. Here we were re- 
ceived with great honor and with far greater 
festivities than one would think possible. The 
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reason was that the entire city thought that we 
had been lost at sea, as was the case with all 
the rest of our fleet, who had perished owing to 
the foolish haughtiness of our commander-in- 
chief. Behold the manner in which God, the 
just Judge of all, rewards pride! 

I am now living at Lisbon, not knowing 
what next your most serene Majesty will plan 
for me to do. As for myself, I greatly desire 
from now on to rest from my many hardships, 
in the meantime earnestly commending to your 
Majesty the bearer of the present letter. 

Amerigo Vespucci, 

in Lisbon. 

Greetings from Walter Lud, 

Nicholas Lud, 
and Martin Ilacomilus 
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